


INFO@FARMHOUSETG.COM 

160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 


STANDARD / BEEP 

$7.3 C1.ASSJC BARTINIS / $1.5 OYSTBRS 


DLUCDKDTAUOT 


86 St. Paul Street, 
Burlington, VT 
bluebirdtavern.com 
fj /bluebirdtavern 


OKTOBERFEST 

Wednesday, October 2 nd 5 pm to late. 

A big festive event under a big festive tent featuring Trapp 
lagers and the import stars Weihenstephaner, Spaten, 
Ayinger, Mahrs + more. Enjoy Guild Fine Meats sausages 
and other German culinai-y delights while swaying to live 
Oompah music. 

FARMH0USETG.COM 



ASHION'S NIGHT 
BURLINGTON 

THURSDAY SEPT. 26™5-9™ 

20% OFF STOREWIDE SALE. 
TREATS.DENIM RAFFLE. DJ. 
MODELS. FITTING EXPERTS. 

AND MOREI 


DEDALUS 

UTm 


DRINK DIFFERENT 

WEDNESDAY TASTINGS 

OCTOBER 02 - DIRT WINE CLUB TASTING 
OCTOBER 16 - SALCHETO TUSCAN MAGIC 
LEARN MORE AT: 

EDALUS INE .COM 






Join us for Peak? 


SPRUCE PEAK 

Experiences PERFO rming 

FALL 2013 ARTS CENTER 


VIPERHOUSE 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 8PM 

viperHouse reunites for their only performance 
of 2013. This band of Vermont-centric all-stars 
collecti vely boasts an astonishing and diverse 
resume - their music layers horns, Hammond 
organ, violin, spy guitar, bass, drums, percussion 
and charismati c vocals. 


PERHOUSE 


DAVID BROMBERG 
QUINTET 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 5, 8PM 

David Bromberg is an American mufti - 
instrumentalist, singer, and songwriter who plays 
bluegrass, blues, folk, jazz, country and western, 
and rock and roll equally well. He is known for 
his quirky, humorous lyrics, and the ability to play 
rhythm and lead guitar at the sameti me. 


^ ^,ovub/ 7 /0v ^ 


BEST BEER TOWN 


pi® 


SMOKED MEAT * LIBATIONS 


★STILLWATER SUNDAY ★ 

SEPTEMBER 29th 

NOON TO MIDNIGHT 

Brian Srumke of Stillwater Artisanal joins ns to collaborate on a special brew 
with Rock Art and Prohibition Pig's brewer Nale Jolmson AND lo showcase 
afine lineup of his farmhouse-inspired offerings. 


!i©|t — $4 Feme! draughts everyday H 

23 South Main Slreet, Waterbary, Vermont zk prohibitionpig.com 'Si 


AFTER THE RODEO 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 12, 7:30PM 

Aft er the Rodeo brilliantly infuses jazz, 
traditi onal blues and bluegrass, with 
the reminiscent charm of cowboy folk — 
an innovati ve and imaginati ve new 
Americana. 


la-l 


THE MAGIC FLUTE (DIE ZAUBERFLOETE) (2013) 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 7:30PM 

Filmed at the Salzburg Festival, The Magic Flute is a truly magical opera with a colorful 
parade of wild and whimsical characters. 

GEORGE BIZET'S CARMEN (2013) 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 11, 7:30 PM 

Carmen has lust betrayal, murder - not to menti on some of the mostfamous music in 
the history of opera 


Spruce Peak „ . . , _ , „ ^ 

For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 

PERFORMING „ „ o,T, 

Arts Center Box office: 802-760-4634 
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WHISTIiBPlG 



' 


Autumn weather is whiskey sippin’ weather, and 
we’re feeling the need to oblige. Join us in welcoming 
WhistlePig for an evening of full-on rye whiskey 
imbibing. Signature cocktails, sippers & a lot of good 
ol’ fashioned fun. . .plus Chef Neil will have whiskey- 
kissed dinner specials, too! 

Visit our website to see what’s coming up next! 

GuildandCompany.com 

1633 WILLISTON ROAD, SOUTH BURLINGTON, VT • 80S.187.1307 
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Organic tobacco does NOT 
mean a safer cigarette. 


— THIS IS THE ONLY — 

CIGARETTE 

MADE WITH ORGANIC TOBACCO 

4 — GROWN BY 

CERTIFIED FARMERS 


Companion plants, like this 
sunflower, lead to better 
soil, fewer pests, and more 
productive farming. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING-. Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 


CIGARETTES 


GET YOUR TRIAL OFFER. 

TryAmericanSpirit.com 
or call 1-800-435-5515 


CODE: 92509 
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WEEK IN REVIEW 

SEPTEMBER 18-Z5, ZO 


facing 

facts 


The Atlantic's James Fallows 

Crushes on Vermont 



'Atlantic 


HALF BAKED 
ANALOGY 

Shumlinsays 
the conversation 
about legalizing 
pot reminds him 
of the civil-union 
debate. Is smoking 
weed a civil right? 

(jjjp 
CAN'T CUT 
THE MUSTARD? 

A delay in the health 
care exchange is a 
“nothing burger," 
according to the 
gov, but it stue gives 
critics something 
to chew on. 

& 

DAILIES 

DOWNSIZING 

The Rutland 
Herald is the third 
Vermont paper in 
the past year to put 
its overlarge HQ 
up for sale. Last 
one to leave, turn 
out the lights. 

# 

READING. 

REDISTRICTING AND 
RITHMETIC 

Burlington’s latest 
redistricting 
proposal subtracts 
two counselors, 
adds a ward and 
lumps them all 
into “precincts." 
Got all that? 


2500 

That’s how many free 
burritos Boloco's Church 
Street location handed 
out last Thursday in 
exchange for donations 
to Spectrum Youth and 
Family Services. The 
stunt raised $3247. 



TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENOAVSVT.COM 

1. "Untangling the Complexities of Vermont's 
New Health Insurance Exchange" by Ken 

Picard. Seven Days follows five households 
to figure out how the new health care 
exchange will affect their medical 


2. Taste Test: Ramen" by Alice Levitt. The 
team behind San Sai opens a second 
Japanese spot in Burlington; this one is 
focused on noodles. 

3. "Custodial Firings at St. Michael’s College 
Lead to Accusations of Union Busting" by 

Kevin J. Kelley. Students and faculty at SL 
Mike’s mobilize after two longtime staffers 
lose their jobs. 


4. 'Chefs Pull Out All the Stops to Win Mac- 
and-Cheese Challenge" by Corin Hirsch. 

No Kraft here: Local chefs got creative with 
comfort food last week at Harpoon Brewery. 

5. Fair Game: "Guns, Planes and Missiles 
— Oh, My!" by Paul Heintz. Gun-control 
advocates are gearing up for another push 
in 2014, even hiring a Montpelier lobbying 


PI 


tweet of 
the week: 



(4> whitneyi nvt 


FOLLOW U5 ON TWITTER ©SEVEN .DAYS 
OURTWEEPLE: SEVENDAYSVT.COM/TWITTER 



Test out for things you already know. Get credit for your work experience 
and prior college learning. 

See how much time and money you can save with your personal PATHe by 
calling 1 -866-637-0085 or visiting our website at champlain.edu/pathe. 


CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 


Rule n° 47 

FILL YOUR HEAD WITHOUT 
EMPTYING YOUR POCKETS. 

w. Get credit for your work experience 


Every credit fit right into 
my program so that I didn't 
have to repeat any credits 
or lose any credits that 
I've earned previously." 





KEEP 

CALM 

AND 

SHOP 

ESSEX 

OUTLETS 

BROOKS 

jO l pumr 

COMING SOON 

PENDLETON 

21 ESSEX WAY, ESSEX. VT 
802.878.2851 

WWW. ESS EXOUTLETS.COM 




RUFF AND READY. 



feed back 



INSENSITIVE HEADLINE 

The “Can’t Bear It” headline on Andrea 
Mowrer's letter about the viciously 
cruel treatment of Asiatic black bears 
was juvenile, flip and insensitive 
[“Feedback,” September 18]. I can only 
hope that whoever wrote the caption 
did not carefully read the letter itself. If 
it was a deliberate sneer, there is a prob- 
lem at Seven Days. 

MILTON 

Editor's note: The headline was 
a bad pun that was not intended 
to be sneering or funny. 


being done to provide all Vermonters with 
health care insurance? 

Kathleen Carrigan Keleher, RN 

BURLINGTON 

Editor's note: We went the iconic route to 
illustrate a very complicated subject. The 
“smiling male" is meant to be a patient. 


HELPFUL ARTICLE 

I was impressed tvith Ken Picard’s article 
on our new health care exchange [“Patients 
and Understanding,” September 18]. Solid, 
detailed information like this is so helpful 
to this process of change. 

Roberta Nubile 

SHELBURNE 






Kevin J. Kelley. Rick Kisonak. Judith Levine. Amy Lilly. 



P.O. BOX 1164, BURLINGTON. VT 05402-1164 
602.364.5684 SEVENDAYSVT.COM 

@©Q VERIFIED 


DEMEANING COVER IMAGE 

Who knew that Seven Days' perception 
of nurses is based on a stereotype straight 
out of the 1950s — a frazzled young female 
in a thigh-high white dress and cap, staff- 
ing an antiquated switchboard that is 
dominated by a nondescript smiling male 
[“Patients and Understanding,” September 
18]. This gender stereotype of nurses is 
false, demeaning and disrespectful to the 
8000 RNs licensed in Vermont This depic- 
tion warrants a reeducation of the Seven 
Daysstaff and an apology to the RNs who 
work 24/7 to serve Vermonters wherever 
they may be. 

Besides, what does that image have to 
do with the forward thinking of the work 


TIM NEWCOMB 


FORGOT ABOUT EMPLOYEES? 

Ken Picard’s article about Vermont’s health 
exchange profiled a number of Vermonters 
and discussed how their health care needs 
will be met by Vermont Health Connect 
[“Patients and Understanding," September 
18]. Missing from the discussion were 
employees of small businesses with fewer 
than 50 employees — the backbone of 
Vermont’s economy. The fact is that many 
middle-class Vermonters who currently 
work for small employers will find them- 
selves paying dramatically more for their 
health care next year. 

Yes, there are federal premium subsi- 
dies available for individuals who enroll 
in the exchange. But those subsidies are 





WEEK IN REVIEW 



not available to someone who is eligible 
for employer-sponsored insurance. And 
even for those with- 
out employer-spon- 
sored insurance, the 
subsidies taper off 
dramatically after 
about $33,000 of 
income for a single, 
and go away entirely 
at $46,000. This will 
leave a middle-in- 
come person making, 
say, $35,000 a year, 
with hundreds of 
dollars in costs each 
month just for premi- 
ums, and thousands 
in out-of-pocket costs if they need care. 
The maximum out-of-pocket costs for a 
family are in excess of $10,000 for the 
majority of the plans available on the 
exchange. 


CORRECTIONS 

Last week’s cover story, “Patients 
and Understanding: Untangling 
the complexities of Vermont’s 
new health care exchange," con- 
tained several errors. It stated that 
“Large companies such as IBM, 
which lobbied hard to be exempt 
from Vermont’s health care ex- 
periment, will have to participate 
in Vermont Health Connect start- 
ing in January 2015.” That’s incor- 
rect. Individuals and businesses 
with fewer than 100 employees will 
be required to participate in the ex- 
change by January 1, 2016. However, 
Vermont’s largest employers, such 
as IBM and Green Mountain Power, 
will still be exempt. By January 
2017, Vermont is expected to tran- 
sition to a single-payer system, 
known as Green Mountain Care, in 
which employer-provided cover- 
age would be eliminated and all 
Vermonters would be on a universal 
healthcare system. 

Additionally, the profile of Jane 
Dwinell and Sky Yardley suggested 
that a platinum plan would cover 
many more of the couple’s medical 
costs "including some dental and 
vision.” That’s incorrect. Under 
Vermont Health Connect, all the 
plans offer the same benefits. Dental 
and vision plans are additional. Also, 
Dwinell’s recent ER visit was at Porter 
Hospital in Middlebury, not Fletcher 
Allen Health Care. Seven Days regrets 
the errors. 


The poor will be taken care of under 
; new system — as they were under 
the old. It is the middle 
c '.ass who will bear the 
burden by being forced 
into an exchange with 
much higher costs than 
many have been used to 
under employer-spon- 
sored plans. This will 
lead to more uninsured 
and underinsured, as 
people find themselves 
with the choice of 
having no coverage at 
all, or having coverage 
that will financially 
them should they actually need 


Editor's note: It's true Ken Picard did not 
profile any small-business employees. 

That’s because most are waiting to 
hear what their employers are going to 
contribute toward their health insurance 
coverage. Vermont small businesses 
must announce to their staffs by October 
I whether they will continue providing 
insurance or not. Until then, we can't 
really do a before-after comparison. 


QUESTIONABLE SIMILE 

[Re Taste Test: Ramen, September 18]: I’m 
sure that Chris Russo, the owner of the 
new Burlington restaurant Ramen, will 
be delighted that in one sentence — and a 
photo caption — you made sure that many 
customers won't be ordering the mini- 
burgers highlighted in the picture. What 
patron could ever sink his or her teeth into 
a steamed bun after it's been compared to 
“moist human skin?” 


SAY SOMETHING! 


Burlington. VT 05402-11 





We’ve just received ; 


\>VS(OI\77,, 

organic snacks, chips, 
yogurts, cookies, 
foods for kids, soups, 
rice, bargain cheeses, 
close-out wines & new 
surprises everyday! 
potior goinpr^ 


Positive LAB 
Results 

Portugal has even more to offer 
than Port, Madeira, and Vinho 
Verde. Casa Santos Lima’s LAB 
is a rich, ripe red that offers an 
impressive wine value at just $7.99. 


SAM’S 

g yfr Ti j. -w 


furniture 


SAVE BIG 
UP TO 25°/ 


Get Chi 


m. 


Laurel Hill Kettle Chips. Choose 
from four flavors that are all 
natural, gluten-free, and just $1.25/ 
bag! Come get some before these 
chips have sailed. 

Tur-iffic! 

La TUr is a wonderful creamy 
blend of goat, cow, and sheep’s 
milk from Northern Italy. Earthy 
and full in flavor, this cheese is 
always a hit at parties. 

Just $2.99 each! 


Oheese TRADER S 

WINE SELLERS 


H86 million Rd., So. Burlington VT 05403 

(Next to the Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 


Builder’s Discount: 
Saue on Woodcraft's 
Best-Selling Items 

Sale runs 9/26-10/6 
Orders by 9/29 


Timeless Furniture Built to Last 

'inishing, Custom Building and Deliver/ , to 

372 N. Winooski Ave. 

'w.samswoodfumiture.cc 


^SILENT A| % 


Red Square 

** Take a bad •«. 


156 church Sfrccf, Burli«gf<>« 
Having a party? Renf f be blue r»W 
info(? , reds«iU3reVf.co»j 






judge 

J SEASON PASS * J 


THROUGH 10/14/13 


THROUGH 11/5/13 


Don't judge a person 
by their beliefs, judge them by 
the mountains they ski & ride. 


JAYijfcPEAK 




4th Annual 

BEAN & BREW 

SATURDAY OCTOBER 5TH 12-6PM HOTEL JAY GREEN 

Coffee and beer sampling, live music, food, 
give-a-ways and activities for all ages 
Vendors include: 

{ VT Coffee Co., Backcountry, Covered Bridge, 1 
Long Trail, Shed, Otter Creek, Kingdom Brewing J 

$20 

Includes commemorative pint glass and 
twelve draught tickets for sampling 

For more information and full list of vendors: 

jaypeakresort.com/Events / 802.327.21 54 


jaypeakresort.com 


$499 adult (midwcel 


$249 college 




contents 
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MQRE'BESTFfllENDS 


dear^/lucy. 



OUR ANSWER TO A 

SMOOTH TRANSITION 



Picture/.- 
sam Edelman petty 
in Putty 

(also available in black!) 


38 church street 
802.862.51S6 
www.dearlucy.com 
mon-sat 10-8 | sun 11-6 



FASHION'S NIGHT BURLINGTON 



MAVEN 

y.?”j ^.sg.; s 

tja 1 Ti uKqe.vJmd') SPORTS 


Visit churchstmarketplace.com/fashionsnight 

for more information. 


I ARISTELLE 

M0N&LL6 


whim 


STELLA MAE 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 26 th 

5-8PM • DOWNTOWN 


Celebrate downtown Burlington retailers and 
fashion with exclusive events, special sales, live 
models and music, beauty tips from Cynthea's 
Spa and Mirror Mirror, and expert fashion 
advice as well as 15% off at participating 
restaurants with a receipt from a FNB 
destination! 




looki Ng forw Ar D 


atu Rday28& Sunday 29 

mts & Bolts 


satu Rday28& Sunday 29 
with the grain 

with foliage season fast approachii 
leaves get all the arboreal attentioi 
furniture, woodworking and fore 
artisans and environmental stewai 
from trunk to twig. Handcrafted wc 
sawmill demonstrations, wooded e 
pay tribute to the versatility of this 


Southern 
Song Stre SS 


of the Blue Ridge mountains, 
Angela Easterling developed 
a love foramericana. 
an accomplished lyricist, 
the singer-songwriter 
and guitarist's song j 

The Picture" was 
named "Best Political 
country song" in 2009 . 

by the Boston Herald. 
she shares introspec- 
tive acoustic 

intimate show. J 


Sunday 29 

r eaching new h eights 

B eware of soaring squashl u sing hi 
folks at the annual Vermont pump 
launch gourds up to hundreds of fe 
pete for prizes at the seasonal cele 
kids activities round out this high-l 
I amoilie family center. 


satu Rday28 
poultry party 

while farm-fresh eggs go hand in h 
locavore movement, chicken Suit I 
to the state. Popularized in t exas, t 
northern makeover as a fundraiser 
programs, comedian callers enlivei 
hens hash it out on bingo boards ci 


satu Rday28 
Seasoned traveler 

according to Rolling Stone, alejand 
own genre.* Beginninginthel 970s 
punk scene, the acclaimed singer-si 
varied career before immersing hirr 
scene and embracing country-folk, 
thef lynn mainstagefor an evening 


tHuRsday 26 
Motor city Musings 

a Pulitzer Prize-winning journalist 
Times, Charlie I eduff was compell< 
his hometown to pen Detroit: An A. 
addressing issues of infrastructure 
personal loss, the book illuminates 
and its people— and the possibility 


SCAN THIS 
PAGE TO 
WATCH A VIDEO 









EMMY WINNER 


Info: KingdomCounty.org 


7pm, Saturday 
October 5 

BURLINGTON HIGH 
SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 

Tickets $25 advance; $28 door. 
$6 students. 


Tickets AT THE DOOR or ONLINE 
at KingdomCounty.org or 
CALL 888-757-5559. 

VPR SEVEN MVS 


GORDON 
CLAPP 

(NYPD Blue) 


ROBERT 

FROST: 

This Verse Business 



L ast week, the state of Vermont 
launched its annual drive to encour- 
age its employees to give money to 
charitable organizations. Called 
VtSHARES, the state-sponsored program 
has raised more than $8 million over 35 
years by letting state workers deduct contri- 
butions directly from their paychecks. 

And while the vast majority of that 
money has gone to noncontroversial 
causes such as fighting hunger and curing 
cancer, at least two state-recognized orga- 
nizations receiving funds are devoted to a 
very different mission: virulently opposing 
homosexuality and fighting for “tradi- 
tional" marriage. 

One of them, the Mississippi-based 
American Family Association, has been 
designated a “hate group" by the Southern 
Poverty Law Center, an Alabama-based civil 
rights group. The other, Colorado-based 
Focus on the Family, has been cited in the 
past by the SPLC as an antigay organization. 

While the latter group has attempted to 
soften its hardline image in recent years, 
the former continues to call homosexual- 
ity “a poor and dangerous choice" that “has 
been proven to lead to a litany of health 
hazards to not only the individuals but also 
society as a whole." 

To kim fountain, executive director 
of the Burlington-based gay rights group 
RU12?, the two organizations’ inclusion 
in the program, called VtSHARES, doesn’t 
square with the state’s long history of op- 
posing discrimination. 

“If people want to go home and 
write these groups a check, that’s fine. 
Absolutely," she says. “But for the state 
of Vermont to have laws on the books to 
protect LGBTQ folks and then turn around 
and let the VtSHARES campaign fund a 
program that opposes LGBTQ rights — I 
don’t know what kind of mental gymnas- 
tics have to happen to make that work." 

Secretary of Administration jeb 
spauloing, whose office oversees 
VtSHARES, sees it differently. He says that 
as long as a charitable organization meets 
11 criteria established by the state and is 
approved annually by a committee of state 
workers, Gov. peter shumlin’s administra- 
tion shouldn't second-guess it. 

“I think people would probably be 
alarmed if the Shumlin administration was 
playing some sort of selectivity game in 
only putting in organizations that meet our 
views of the world,” says Spaulding, adding 
that he wasn't familiar with the two groups 
in question. 

Spaulding says he's not sure how much 
money state employees have contributed 
over the years to Focus on the Family, 
nor how long the group has participated 
in VtSHARES, because his office only has 
access to four years' worth of data. But 


in that time, workers have contributed 
between $230 and $700 annually to the 
group. This is the first year the American 
Family Association has been included. 

Spaulding further argues that the cost to 
the state is “pretty insignificant" According 
to VtSHARES’ policy manual, the state con- 
tributes its payroll-deduction service and 
permits organizers to spend “a reasonable 
block of time” on the government’s dime ad- 
ministering the program — but that doesn't 
amount to much, Spaulding says. The state 
does not match employee contributions. 

wayne besen, executive director of 
Burlington-based Truth Wins Out, says 
the state should not in any way enable 
organizations whose values “are against 
Vermont’s values." 

IT IS HURD TO BELIEVE THE ME 
OF VERMONT WANTS TO HELP 
WORKERS SEND MONEY TO 
AN ORGANIZATION THAT 
BLAMES GAY PEOPLE FOR 
THE NAZI HOLOCAUST. 

MARK POTOK, 

SOUTHERN POVERTY LAW CENTER 

“The fact is, if even a penny is spent on 
this, it’s too much," he says. 

Which groups make the cut is deter- 
mined by a seven-member committee of 
state workers advised by Green Mountain 
United Way executive assistant laurie 
kelty. Every March, Kelty says, the com- 
mittee spends a day sifting through ap- 
plications and ensuring that each charity 
meets established requirements, such as 
nonprofit certification and responsible 
governance. 

“As long as they meet the criteria for the 
campaign, we don't put them out because 
they're different,” Kelty says. “It’s up to the 
individual whether they want to donate or 

Included in the list of approved chari- 
ties are local outfits such as Champlain 
Housing Trust, national organizations in- 
cluding the American Red Cross and inter- 
national NGOs such as Save the Children. 
A number of faith-based charities, such 
as the Christian Military Fellowship and 
MAZON, a Jewish antihunger organiza- 
tion, also make the grade. 

One requirement, according to 
VtSHARES’ policy manual, is that chari- 
ties’ "operations are truthful and nonde- 
ceptive, include all material facts and make 
no exaggerated or misleading claims.” 

Whether the American Family 


Association and Focus on the Family pass 
that test is debatable. 

In the past two years, bryan fischer, the 
AFA’s director of issue analysis for govern- 
ment and public policy, has repeatedly 
disparaged gays, African Americans and 
Muslims, according to SPLC research. 

In a June 2011 blog post, he falsely 
claimed that “homosexual or bisexual men 
are about 10 times more likely to molest chil- 
dren than heterosexual men.” Islam, Fischer 
said on his AFA radio program, Focal Point, 
“is the spirit of Satan." And welfare, he wrote 
in an April 2011 blog post, “has destroyed the 
African American family by telling young 
black women that husbands and fathers are 
unnecessary and obsolete." 

According to SPLC senior fellow 
mark potok, the “propagation of known 
falsehoods” that can encourage "crimi- 
nal violence" is a sure way to land on his 
organization's “hate group” list, as AFA 
consistently has. He calls it “sad” that the 
state would include such a group in its 
charitable giving progTam. 

“The American Family Association is 
by far the most extreme of what were once 
thought of as mainstream religious-right 
groups," Potok says. “It is hard to believe 
the state of Vermont wants to help workers 
send money to an organization that blames 
gay people for the Nazi Holocaust, among 
many other things." 

Asked for comment about its mission 
and beliefs, AFA volunteered Fischer — of 
all people — for an interview. Though he 
proudly acknowledged his group's abhor- 
rence of homosexuality, he questioned its 
inclusion on the SPLC’s hate list. 

“The truth is, we don’t hate anybody," 
Fischer told Sever Days. “We love every- 
body and we love them enough to tell them 
the truth about homosexual conduct” 

“And that truth is?” we asked. 

“That it is immoral. That it is unnatural. 
And that it is unhealthy," he responded. 

And does he really believe gays are re- 
sponsible for the Holocaust? 

“The truth is that the Nazi Part}' was 
formed in a gay bar in Munich. The truth 
is, the bulk of Hitler’s storm troopers were 
homosexuals. These are indisputable, 
historical facts. They are not open to in- 
terpretation,” Fischer said. "So if someone 
has a problem with those assertions, their 
problem is not with me. Their problem is 
with the historical record.” 

For its part, Focus on the Family has 
moderated its message in the years since 
its outspokenly antigay founder, james 
dobson, retired from the group in 2009. 
But even that group, according to its web- 
site, still directs its funding toward defend- 
ing “family values” from the “homosexual 
curriculum" and “revisionist gay theology.” 

“They’re not as bad as they used to be, 




= GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


but they still use backwards views and 
junk science to promote discrimination 
against LGBTQ people," Bresen says. "It’s 
appalling they’d be part of any kind of 
charitable fund.” 

Focus on the Family did not make 
anyone available for comment. 

While Spaulding says he sees no im- 
mediate problems with VtSHARES, he 
says he was already planning to review 
the program after the current 
campaign ends “to make sure 
the vetting process works as 
well as it should.” 

In the meantime, he says, 

“I’m not ready to cast judgment on any 
particular organizations.” 

Fountain, who calls that position 
“embarrassing,” says she hopes it isn't 
shared by Spaulding’s boss, Gov. Shumlin, 
a strong supporter of gay rights and the 
architect of the state’s 2009 legalization of 
same-sex marriage. 

“What I’m going to assume is that Gov. 
Shumlin doesn’t know these groups are on 
the list,” she says. “And I'm also going to 
assume that once he finds out, something 
is going to be done about it.” 

Media Notes 

It’s been a big week in the small, navel- 
gazing world of Vermont media. 

Last Thursday, Seven Days publisher 
and coeditor paula routly announced 
she'd hired Valley News editor jeffgood to 
lead Seven Days’ news team. A winner of 
the 1995 Pulitzer Prize for editorial writ- 
ing, Good spent 12 years at Florida's St. 
Petersburg Times, three at the Burlington 
Free Press and the past 13 at the Valley 

Good replaces former news editor 
andy bromaoe, who left the paper in July 
to return to his native Connecticut 

Good told us last week he “could have 
cheerfully spent another 13 years working 
with the talented staff” of the Valley News. 
But he found Routly’s entreaties to return 
to Chittenden County, where he attended 
St. Michael's College, and work for Seven 
Days "very hard to resist.” 

Separately, Routly announced this 
week that Seven Days has hired mark davis, 
the Valley News’ cops and courts reporter, 
as a staff writer. Raised in Baltimore, Davis 
landed the gig at the Valley News soon 
after graduating from the University of 
Maryland in 2004. 

“I think I’m leaving one of the best 
small papers in the country, but I have 
long been an admirer and reader of Seven 
Days," Davis tells us. “It was just too much 
to pass up.” 

In a memo he sent his staff to announce 
Davis’ departure, Valley News editor-at- 
large jim fox made light of the double dose 

“Although Mark's departure for Seven 
Days is entirely coincidental with that of 
Jeff Good, and in fact was news to Jeff,” 
Fox wrote, “I have invoked my emergency 


powers to authorize a drone strike on 
the operational leaders of Seven Days in 
Vermont, believed to be sheltering in the 
trial areas surrounding Burlington.” 

Fox tells Seven Days he'll serve as the 
Valley News’ interim editor until the paper 
can find a permanent replacement. 

Meanwhile, on Tuesday, Vermont 
Public Radio announced that veteran 
journalist john dillon has been named 
the station's news director. A 
former Rutland Herald and 
Barre-Montpelier Times Argus 
reporter, Dillon has covered 
state government for the 
statewide radio network since 2001. He 
replaces ross sneyd, who left VPR in May 
for a job at National Life Group. 

“I’ve been a Vermont journalist, in 
the trenches, for a really long time, and I 
wanted to apply what I’ve learned to the 
next level,” Dillon explains. 

Joining Dillon in the leadership ranks 
will be “Morning Edition" producer 
melody bodette, who was tapped Tuesday 
to fill a new deputy' news director position 
at the station. 

After conducting a national search to 
replace Sneyd, VPR senior vice president 
john van hoesen says it was “extremely 
rewarding to find the top candidate right 
here in Vermont." 

Lastly, the Rutland Herald made a 
few announcements of its own this past 
week. Last Wednesday, the paper's Gordon 
dritschilo reported that the Herald put its 
own building up for sale — with a price tag 
of $995,000. 

Just last month, Herald publisher 
john Mitchell sold a Barre building that 
housed his family's other paper, the Barre- 
Montpelier Times Argus. He tells Seven 
Days he’s following a similar model in 
Rutland: trading in a costly, underutilized 
building for a downtown rental. 

On Monday, the Herald announced it 
has moved business editor bruce edwards 
and editor barren marcy into new local re- 
porting beats. According to several people 
close to the situation, not all the new as- 
signments were voluntary. 

In June, the paper laid off at least four 
employees, including a veteran photogra- 
pher and sports editor. 

Left unannounced Monday was 
the news that veteran Sunday reporter 
kevin o'connor is no longer a staff writer. 
His work will continue to appear most 
Sundays for the time being, though he's 
now a freelance “correspondent." 

Calling the transitions an “internal” 
matter, Mitchell declined to directly ad- 
dress the personnel changes — but he tells 
Seven Days they mark a shift in the paper's 
approach to coverage. 

“I think the needs of our organization in 
the future are not to specialize as much, but 
to have general assignment reporters. That 
traditionally has been the role of small news- 
papers," Mitchell says. “We’re just so small it 
isn't wise for us to be specializing.” © 
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local matters m 

UVM Archaeologist Suggests Abenaki Had 
Company in Pre-European Vermont 


T iny shards of pottery in a dis - 
play case at the University of 
Vermont might seem a brittle 
basis for a controversial theory 
about the population of the Champlain 
Valley in the centuries before Europeans 
arrived. The style of these fragments 
suggests to some archaeologists that 
the Abenaki were not the only early in - 
habitants of what today is designated as 
northwestern Vermont. 

Evidence of the presence of St. 
Lawrence River Iroquoians — a people 
distinct from the Algonquian-speaking 
Abenaki — may not be conclusive, but 
it’s certainly compelling, says state 
archaeologist Giovanna Peebles. The 
nature of archaeology often involves 
degrees of speculation, she notes. 

Furthermore, there may be more 
guesswork in Vermont than in some 
other parts of North America because 
"preservation here is awful,” says John 
Crock, head of the UVM consulting ar - 
chaeology program. "Our soil is so acidic 
that it eliminates 95 percent of material 
culture from the view of archaeology," 
he explains. Buried organic substances 
such as wood and fiber break down and 
meld into the Vermont earth. 

But Crock and his crew did manage 
8 to unearth those Iroquoian pottery 
j> bits as well as arrowheads that are 
< now kept under glass or sealed in plas - 
g tic bags in Delehanty Hall on UVM’s 
3 Trinity campus. They are among the 
"groundbreaking discoveries” that 
Peebles says Crock will highlight on 
!2 Thursday in a public lecture that's part 
o of Vermont Archaeology Month, 
jr The St. Lawrence River Iroquoians, 
iii who are known to have lived in today’s 
g Quebec, produced pottery characterized 
by ridges — said to resemble ears of corn 
— protruding above the rim. Crock's 
> finds, mainly from a dig in Alburgh, date 
— from 200 to 300 years prior to Samuel 
Sj de Champlain’s 1609 voyage on the lake 
ui that now bears his name. The corn-ear- 
motif pots discovered on Grand Isle are 
by no means unique, Peebles points out. 
*£ “A great deal of St. Lawrence Iroquoian- 
p type ceramics have been found all over 
2 northern Vermont, from Newport to 
< Alburgh,” she says. 

3 Significantly, Abenaki vessels don’t 
- have that feature. 


Does that mean that Iroquoians 
settled in proximity to Abenaki in the 
Champlain Valley? 

“One of our challenges,” Crock says 
in an interview in his office, “is to de- 
termine whether the corn-ear motif 
represents the presence of a distinctive 
people oris representative of a trade 
relationship.” 

One possibility, he posits, is that the 
St. Lawrence Iroquoians may have come 


to the Champlain V alley as refugees. 
The sizable settlement of Iroquoians en- 
countered by French explorer Jacques 
Cartier in the 1530s on today’s Montreal 
island had disappeared by the time of 
Champlain’s visit 70 years later. 

What happened to the inhabitants of 
that big village, known as Hochelaga? 
Did they migrate to what’s now 
Vermont? And if they did, they may 
have been welcomed as friends or allies, 


because, Crock points out, no remnants 
of native fortifications have been found 
in the Champlain Valley. 

Some Abenaki are rankled by claims 
of Iroquoian habitation 500 or more 
years ago in today’s northern Vermont, 
notes Fred Wiseman, chair of the 
Native American studies department 
at Johnson State College. He frames 
the issue by way of a question: “If ar 
chaeologists say that people centuries 
ago in northwestern Vermont were not 
Abenaki but were St. Lawrence River 
Iroquoians, does that mean the people 
here today are not really heirs to the 
land?” 

The controversy occasioned by that 
hypothesis is not nearly as intense as 
it would have been a decade ago, notes 
Wiseman, who is himself of Abenaki de- 
scent. Four bands of Abenaki in Vermont 
have received official recognition from 
the state in recent years. After having 
repeatedly rejected Abenaki claims of 
being indigenous to and long settled in 
Vermont, state authorities finally ac- 
knowledged in 2006 that archaeological 
evidence does show the tribe to have 
been living in the Champlain Valley and 
in other parts of the state for several 
hundred years. 

“We have recognition now,” Wiseman 
says. “And that makes a huge difference.” 

None of the Abenaki bands has 
achieved federal designation. 

Crock affirms that the archaeological 
record shows a native presence in today’s 
Vermont for more than 12,000 years. 
And recent discoveries are deepening 
researchers’ understanding of Abenaki 
patterns of settlement, he notes. 

One especially rich and, in Crock’s 
view, “very exciting" site adjoins 
Burlington International Airport. A dig 
made prior to the recent reconfiguration 
of a Vermont National Guard roadway 
uncovered pieces of corn that can be 
dated “with 95 percent confidence” to 
about 700 years ago. Crock says. The site 
appears to have been a large tillage used 
in late autumn or winter, suggesting that 
its inhabitants lived along the banks 
of the Winooski River on a year-round 
basis. Crock relates. 

“It looks like they may have stayed 
put and not migrated away,” he says 
— a potential refutation to claims that 
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Abenaki moved in and out of the region 
but did not dwell in it on a continual 
basis. “It’s highly likely that the people 
who lived there are ancestors of modem 
Abenaki,” Crock adds. 

His crew of diggers and sifters also 
found lots of arrowheads at the airport 
site. There’s something almost eerie 
about that. Crock says, 
noting that ballistics 
have been launched 
from there for many 
centuries — from stone 
projectiles in 1315 to the 
F-16 fighter jet in 2013. 

Such finds are made 
possible by state and 
federal regulations that 
allow for archaeological 
excavations to be made 
before a site is worked over for develop- 
ment, Crock points out “These regula- 
tions are sometimes referred to as ‘the 
onerous permitting process,”’ he notes, 
adding that without them, our ability to 
learn about the past would be sharply 
constricted. 

The Alburgh site that yielded the 
discovery of corn-ear-motif pottery was 
also opened to archaeologists as part 
of an infrastructure project: construc- 
tion of a new Missisquoi Bay Bridge. 
Similarly, Crock adds, the Vermont Gas 
Systems pipeline planned to slice along 
a route in Addison County could offer 
important opportunities for archaeo- 
logical discoveries. 

But regardless of what may be 


found at those and other future sites, 
uncertainty will remain endemic to the 
archaeological profession, Peebles and 
Crock agree. “What we don’t know is 
much bigger than what we do know," 
the state archaeologist concedes. 

“The problem with archaeology, as 
opposed to anthropology,” Peebles con- 
tinues, “is that someone 
like Margaret Mead 
could ask people ques- 
tions when she had no 
answers of her own. We 
don’t have people to ask 
questions of." 

Ellie Cowie, an ar- 
chaeology consultant 
the Vermont Agency 
of Transportation, 
echoes that assessment. 
"Things in history are more complicated 
than we can know through the archaeo- 
logical record," she says. 

And Wiseman sounds a similar note 
of caution in regard to the shards of corn- 
ear-motif pottery. Archaeologically 
speaking, Wiseman points out, “Pots 
don't equal people.” ® 
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local matters 


South Burlington’s New Methadone Clinic 
Attracts Patients — and Opposition 


Y ou’d never know from looking 
at Krista today — dressed ca- 
sually, in khakis and a cotton 
shirt — that she used to shoot 
up heroin every day and weighed just 
“90 pounds soaking wet.” 

The 36-year-old, who now looks more 
like a soccer mom than a recovering IV 
drug user, is one of many addicts who 
frequent the new methadone clinic that 
just opened two weeks ago in South 
Burlington. Located in a complex of 
medic al office buildings off Dorset Street, 
the controversial Chittenden Center is as 
nondescript as a dentist's office. 

Krista was leaving the clinic last 
Wednesday with her friend, Sheri, who 
is also a recovering addict. Both women 
were there to pick up their buprenor - 
phine, one of several treatments for 
opiate addiction dispensed there. Also 
known by the brand name Suboxone, 
the prescription drug helps addicts fight 
their cravings and blocks the opiate re - 
ceptors in the brain. 

A lot of people I went 
to high school w Ith Are 
i now Addicts. 

g -KRiSTA- 

| Krista and Sheri agreed to talk with 
S a reporter as long as their last names 
weren’t used. They cautioned, however, 
that standing around outside the center 
" wasn't a good idea — in fact, it’s against 
q the clinic’s rules. Two plain clothes “en- 
v vironmental counselors,” aka security 
m guards, routinely patrol the building and 
g parking lotto ensure that no problems 
arise — either from the clinic’s patients 
or from people who oppose its presence. 
!2 Over coffee at a nearby Dunkin' Donuts, 
a Krista and Sheri shared stories that have 
w become all too familiar in Vermont. 

</> "We were the perfect family. We had 

the house, the cars, the kids, the dog,” 
said Krista, who lives in the Burlington 
area. After the birth of her second son, 
she got her tubes tied. There were 
2 complications from the surgery — and 
< the doctor prescribed a large supply of 
° painkillers. Within a year, she and her 
£ husband were both hooked. 


No one at her son’s public school, 
where Krista volunteered as a reading 
and writing tutor, ever suspected she 
was using. Even her own family didn’t 
know she had a problem. But, like most 
addicts, Krista couldn't maintain that 
facade for long. Inevitably, the Percocet 
and Vicodin she was snorting every day 
weren’t enough to satisfy her cravings. 


Soon, she was using heroin intravenously. 

Though she’d never been in trouble 
with the law before, Krista picked up 
four criminal charges within a three- 
month period and went to jail for nine 
months. After her release, she was clean 
"maybe a month” before she started 
using again, and went back to prison. In 
the process, she lost her house and cars. 


Her sons, who were 9 and 2 years old at 
the time, went to live with their father 
until he, too, was arrested and went 
to jail. Eventually, Krista’s marriage 
crashed and burned. 

Krista met Sheri four years ago, when 
both were starting Suboxone treatment 
at the University Health Center. Both 
credit the drug, and each other, for their 
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A new documentary by filmmaker Bess 
opiate addiction in Vermont. The Hungry 

profiled Holmes in a May 4, 2011. cover story 
titled 'Bitter Pills; A St. Albans pediatrician 

There are those who are worried that 

room," Holmes explains in the film from 
Kingdom County Productions. "They don't 
look different, walk different, talk different 
They’re just like the others who are our 

that’s more difficult and more challenging." 
O'Brien shot the film over an eight- 
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O'Briens film: the drug habits that began 


practice," Holmes explains in the film. 
The good stories are glorious but the bad 
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recoveries. As Sheri put it, “We lean on 
each other a lot.” 

Sheri, 38, said Suboxone probably 
saved her life. A lifelong epileptic, she 
realized one day that having both a 
seizure condition and an IV-drug habit 
would eventually kill her if she didn’t 
get clean. 

“I’ve woken up many 
times while using, having 
just had a seizure,” Sheri 
recalled. “I’d just look 
up at people around me 
and they’re still party- 
ing. Nobody cared that I 
was on the floor having a 
seizure.” 

Both women said 
they knew people who 
succumbed to their ad- 
dictions. Some died 
because they never tried to quit their 
habits; others died because they 
couldn’t get into one of Vermont's few 
rehab facilities. Even with the new 
South Burlington clinic, Bob Bick, the 
HowardCenter’s director of mental 
health and substance abuse services, 
noted that the waiting list for treatment 
in Chittenden County is still "hovering 
around 600.” 

But adding options for addicts isn't 
easy. When the HowardCenter’s new 
methadone clinic finally opened at 364 
Dorset Street, a convoy of opponents 
drove around the neighborhood honk- 
ing its horns. Since last year, nearly 700 
local residents and business owners 
have signed an online petition opposing 
the clinic’s location. 

“Please do not misunderstand this 
petition,” it read. “We strongly believe 
that South Burlington should have a 
methadone clinic to help those in need, 
we just don’t want it 1000 ft. from our 
middle and high school open-campus.” 

Despite such opposition, on January 
4, the South Burlington Development 
Review Board upheld its earlier deci- 
sion to approve the HowardCenter’s 
permit request to renovate the build- 
ing’s interior. The HowardCenter 
went ahead with the renovations, even 
though the South Burlington school 
board filed an appeal in environmental 
court. A ruling on summary judgment 
motions filed by each side is expected 
in the coming weeks. Regardless of the 


outcome, it’s likely to be appealed to the 
Vermont Supreme Court. 

Krista and Sheri are well aware of 
the controversy surrounding the clinic 
where they get treatment. And while 
they understand resident concerns, they 
noted that many of the comments posted 
on the online petition 
suggest the neighbors are 
ignorant about the nature 
of addiction and how per- 
s it is in Vermont. 

"A lot of people I 
went to high school 
with are now addicts, 
people I never would 
have guessed,” Krista 
said of her alma mater, 
Burlington High School. 
“It's very sad. I can think 
of at least 25. Three of 
them have died in the last year from 
overdoses.” Sheri added that, while read- 
ing recent news accounts about the mass 
drug sweeps by the Vermont State Police 
as part of Operation Northern Lights, 
she and her boyfriend recognized the 
names of several people they once knew. 

One comment suggested that the 
methadone clinic will attract "riff-raff” 
into the neighborhood, resulting in 
“syringes and all sorts of other garbage 
being tossed away” where schoolchil- 
dren might find them. Another asked 
why city officials would want to “import 
a clear and present danger to the 
families and children who reside in this 
city?” Still another voiced a sentiment 
reflected in many other comments: 
“Kids come before addicts. PERIOD.” 

“They’re in denial,” Krista said. “They 
don’t understand, there’s probably just 
as much drugs in South Burlington High 
School as anywhere else.” 

“People think it can never happen 
to them or anybody they know,” Sheri 
added. “They act like it’s a conscious 
choice.” © 

INFO 

For a complete list of The Hungry Heart screen- 
ings over the next few months, visit kingdom- 
county.org/our_nims/the_hungry_heartphp. 
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local matters 


There’s Such a Thing as Too Much Ecstasy: 
It’s Called Molly 


V ermont cops and docs are on 
the lookout for a party drug 
known as “Molly" that has 
recently been glorified by pop 
stars and associated with the rise of an 
entire genre of dance music. Taking its 
name from the word “molecule,” the 
substance was originally concocted as a 
powdered form of MDMA — the 


that included MDMA at concerts and 
nightclubs along the East Coast 

Despite the flurry of overdoses at 
the end of this summer, data collected 
at the state and national levels suggests 
the presence of Ecstasy and Molly has 
remained steady over the last several 
years in Vermont. 


n chemical 


THE CASES WE DO SEE ARE 
PRETTY BAD.] 

HE 


euphoria-inducing i 
in Ecstasy. 

But if the past few months go 
down in history as the Summer 
of Molly, it won't be because 
Miley Cyrus referenced the 
powder in a song. In August, 

Rutland emergency services 
responded to six people who had 
overdosed on gel capsules that 

contained MDMA, as well as heroin, Although the Department of Health 
methamphetamine and cocaine. In the and Human Services won’t have results 
first weekend of September, four young front its most recent National Survey on 
adults died after ingesting substances Drug Use and Health for another month, 


previous surveys haven’t shown any rise 
in Vermont’s Ecstasy use since 2002. In 
2011, 7 percent of Vermonters reported 
trying Ecstasy; 1 percent reported using 
it in the last year. The state’s last recorded 
Ecstasy death occurred in 2006. 

The Northern New England 
Poison Center handles the national 
organization's work in Vermont. 
From 2010 to 2013, its call 
center received between two 
and four reports of exposure to 
“hallucinogenic amphetamines” 

— a category that includes Molly 

— each year. The majority of those 
calls came from males in their late 
teens and early twenties. 

“Molly has been around for 
a while, and I think people just 
assume it’s a safe drug,” says Gayle 
Finkelstein, the poison center's Vermont 
educator. Even if her organization 
doesn’t see many cases, she explains, 


“The cases we do see are pretty bad. 
It’s not just Ecstasy or Molly. It’s mixed 
with other things, so patients are either 
taking alcohol or they're on another 
medication, or they’re taking other 
drugs to get high.” 

The danger is that MDMA can 
heighten serotonin levels, leading 
to agitation, high body temperature, 
seizures, muscle breakdown and kidney 
damage, Finkelstein explains, adding 
that those symptoms can be exacerbated 
by dehydration and overheating, both of 
which are common in club and festival 
environments. 

In October, the poison center is 
offering a Molly webinar for health 
professionals. 

“There have been some new 
formulations, but it’s one of those things 
that’s always been around. Sometimes 
it gets popular,” says Barbara Cimaglio, 
deputy commissioner for alcohol and 
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BIKES SHOULD BE REGISTERED 

s [Re “Steal Wheels: Would a Police Registry 
g Reduce Bike Thefts in Burlington?" 
> September 4]: People who ride bikes 
5 — whether it is in Vermont or any place 

S else in the U.S.A. — need to register them 
S with the police, get a small license plate, 
lights, bell and reflectors, and carry an 
insurance policy on that bike for any mis- 
deeds they may cause with the bike. They 
o do cause accidents. They need to abide by 
° the strict rules car drivers have to abide by 
5 — or get a ticket. It works in Switzerland. 

Paul Miller 
BURLINGTON 


g WALK, DON’T DRIVE 

5 Society is going to find it ever more dif- 
^ ficult to move away from the polluting 
motor vehicle if we, as citizens, do not 
start making it a bit more difficult to 
m drive to a public event like the Art Hop 
jS [“Burlington’s Cops and the Art Hop 
< Clash Over Views of ‘Safety,”’ September 
^ 4]. Even here, in the supposedly “green” 

o state of Vermont, the hunk of steel, plas- 
g tic and rubber known as the automobile 


rules the landscape. For proof, just look 
at the new ribbons of asphalt we replace 
the native, natural landscape with all 
the time. 

It's hard enough as it is to be a walker. 
I know this from my daily 6- to 8-mile fit- 
ness walks. I was pushed to the ground by 
a pickup truck last year in Essex Junction. 
And not a day goes by that I don’t encoun- 
ter a vehicle parked on top of a sidewalk 
in my path. 

Walking, for fitness or otherwise, also 
puts the walker in touch with the world. 
An automobile guru cannot make the same 
claim, no matter how many times the side 
window is lowered. 

Alan C. Gregory 

WILLI STON 


ART HOP SOLUTION 

[Re “Burlington’s Cops and the Art Hop 
Clash Over Views of ‘Safety,’" September 
4]: Perhaps the best solution to the traffic 
problem on Pine Street during the Art Hop 
is to invest in some wide sidewalks and 
crosswalks with traffic lights, and reduce 
speeds for automobile traffic on Pine 
Street, particularly on Friday night and 
Saturday during the Art Hop. Signs could 
be placed at each end of Pine Street asking 


motorists to divert to St. Paul Street and 
Shelburne Road as well. That would allow 
emergency vehicles full access, but greatly 
reduce the danger to pedestrians during 
this event 

After a season conducting Segway 
tours on the bike path and city sidewalks, 
it is very evident to us that Burlington 
needs to do more than just profess its 
desire for a more livable, walkable, bik- 
able city. It needs to invest in sidewalks 
and multiuse paths separated from auto- 
mobile traffic. It also needs to redesign 
streets to devote more space to alternate 
forms of transportation such as bikes, 
skateboards and electrically assisted 
devises like scooters for the disabled and 
Segways. Automobiles should no longer 
blindly dominate as the transportation 
mode of choice downtown. 

COLCHESTER 


“SCIENCE TYPE” 

WANTS ANSWERS 

I am one of those “science types" who 
would like to see the peer-reviewed articles 
that support this radical idea [“School’s 
Out for ... Six Weeks? Champlain Valley 
Parents Ponder Calendar 2.0,” September 


11]. FYI, there are zero. As it stands, it 
looks like the superintendents association 
is simply indulging the whims and wishes 
of Ms. Pinckney based on anecdotal evi- 
dence from a small school district in Vail, 
Colo. To make such dramatic changes that 
will inconvenience at the least and be a 
significant hardship on working parents at 
best without solid scientific underpinnings 
is an unconscionable abuse of trust in our 
educational leaders. 

BURLINGTON 


86-DEGREE CLASSROOMS? 

Your article on the proposed Calendar 
2.0 should prompt parents, students and 
teachers to get involved in this issue before 
it is a fait accompli [“School’s Out for ... 
Six Weeks? Champlain Valley Parents 
Ponder Calendar 2.0," September 11]. It is 
no accident that this latest “best practice" 
comes from a group of administrators 
who remain in the comfort of their air- 
conditioned offices during the hot days of 
June and August. 

With global warming a reality, the 
current school calendar has already seen 
more very hot days with higher humidity, 
creating very uncomfortable classroom 
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drug abuse programs at the Vermont 
Department of Health. 

Although Cimaglio acknowledges 
Molly seems to be in favor among the 
younger set, she says her department 
isn’t as concerned about it as binge 
drinking and heroin abuse. “People may 
use it frequently," Cimaglio says. “But 
it doesn’t have the same addictiveness 
of heroin or a prescription drug, so it 
doesn’t drive people into treatment the 
way those drugs do.” 

For her department to mount an 
educational campaign around the drug, 
she says emergency rooms would have 
to start reporting cases, as happened 
before Gov. Peter Shumlin banned bath 
salts two years ago. 

For Molly to register as an issue 


on the law enforcement side, Lt. Matt 
Birmingham of the Vermont Drug Task 
Force — who has been spearheading 
the heroin-busting Operation Northern 
Lights — says the state police need more 
evidence that Molly dealers are setting 
up shop in the Green Mountain State. 
For now, he says, the drug has only been 
found in trace amounts when people get 
in trouble for other reasons. 

“If people are traveling out of the state 
to get Molly and bring it back for use, 
either recreationally or otherwise, they 
may slide under the radar. If they’re not 
settingup a distribution hub, we wouldn't 
catch on to that right away,” Birmingham 
says. “I’m not saying that it’s not an issue 
on the ground, but we don't target users. 
We target big dealers.” ® 


conditions. Parents should be aware that 
their children will be in classrooms that 
are sweltering, unless residents want to 
pay for air conditioning. 

Imagine 27 second graders or 30 ninth 
graders in an 86-degree classroom. How 
can this improve learning? 

Maurice Mahoney 
SOUTH BURLINGTON 


NO FINES FOR PLANNED 
PARENTHOOD 

Kevin Kelley correctly notes, “Vermont 
candidates and PACs can blow off state 
election law with impunity" [“The South 
Burlington City Council Chair May 
Have Violated Campaign-Finance Law; 
Could She Get Busted for It?” September 
11], Case in point: In 2010, Planned 
Parenthood of Northern New England 
Action Fund spent over $119,000 on last- 
minute television ads attacking guber- 
natorial candidate Brian Dubie. PPNNE 
Action Fund did not register as a PAC, 
did not abide by contribution limits and 
did not file campaign-finance disclosure 
reports. 

Kelley’s article also notes that the 
Secretary of State relies on the public to 
reveal violations of election law. A formal 


complaint about PPNNE Action Fund’s 
activities was filed with Attorney General 
Bill Sorrell’s office more than a year 
and a half ago, and in September 2012, 
Planned Parenthood filed the campaign 
finance reports that should have been 
filed in 2010. Those reports show many 
contributions in excess of the campaign- 
finance limits, including $25,000 from the 
Democratic Governors Association. The 
DGA was fined in 2010 for another cam- 
paign-finance violation. But was Planned 
Parenthood ever fined for its violations of 
the law? 

Unlike the South Burlington City 
Council election, where the alleged 
campaign-finance violations had no affect 
on the outcome of the race, Brian Dubie 
lost in 2010 by the narrowest of margins 
— around 4000 votes. Was it because 
Peter Shumlin’s political allies at Planned 
Parenthood violated the law in running 
those last-minute attack ads that he was 
able to eke out a victory? 

Vermont’s campaign finance laws are 
selectively enforced, if they are enforced 
at all. 

Sharon Toborg 
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Aged to 
Perfection 


Our USDA choice beef is 
aged a minimum of 28 days to 
enhance flavor and tenderness. 
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state of the CLYtS 


It’s a Big Weekend for Film in Vermont: 
The Vermont Movie, the ITV Fest and More 


I s this a great time for film and film- 
makers in Vermont, or not so much? 
On the exhibition end, the state's 
smaller theaters have struggled 
to fund their mandatory transitions to 
digital projection. On the production 
end, Hollywood film crews and movie 
stars don’t descend on a state that lacks 
a production tax credit. (Don’t look for 
Richard Phillips’ hometown of Underhill 
in the upcoming Captain Phillips ; the 
film was shot in Massachusetts.) 

While Vermont’s landscapes may not 
star in blockbusters, locals are taking 
advantage of new digital tools to show - 
case their state — warts and all — on 
film. A few cases in point: This weekend 
brings the long-awaited premiere of a 
nine-hour opus called Freedom St Unity: 
The Vermont Movie, featuring the work 
of 48 mostly local documentarians. Last 
summer, A Band Called Death, the music 
doc from Burlington's Mark Covlno and 
Jeff howfett , received SXSW exposure 
and limited theatrical distribution — in - 
creasingly rare for an indie. 

In July, Orion magazine touted 
Northern Borders director Jay Craven as 
the leading exemplar of a nascent “place- 
based cinema” movement. Craven has 
finished touring his latest around the 
state, but this weekend, his wife and 

> Bess o'Br ien, will premiere The Hungry 
< Heart, her new doc about prescription- 
g drug abuse in Vermont. In October, 

Ci Burlington’s verMont Intemat tonal ft I M 
fest Ivat will showcase yet more local 

Finally, again this weekend, Vermont 
o will host the entertainment industry 
T — or pieces of that increasingly frag 
vt mented and virtual entity, anyway. In 
g Dover and Wilmington, locals can catch 
an international roster of short films and 
panels featuring industry innovators at 
the annual Independent telev Islon and fll M 
o (itv ) festival , a recent arrival from Los 
jv Angeles. Bringing ITV to Vermont was 
vi the work of West Dover businessman 
Phil IP gll Pin Jr. , a friend of fest founders 
jn A.J. and Jenny Tesler. 

< lars hassel Blad tones , director of 
x the state’s off ICe of the Croat Ive eCono My 
o (which absorbed the Vermont Film 
h Commission), says ITV is "putting 
U Vermont on the regional map for film- 
3 makers.” Unlike other local film festivals, 





this one is “industry facing as much as 
it is audience facing," Torres explains. 
Meaning that, like the larger SXSW or 
Toronto fests, ITV offers “an opportunity 
for distributors to get a first look at new 
works and potentially pick them up.” 

Founded in2006 as a venue for indie 
television creators to display their work, 
ITV greeted the advent of YouTube by 
welcoming professional-quality web 
video. Today, its selections reflect the 
progressive merging of TV, online con - 
tent and film. 

One of the fesfs five panel discus- 
sions bears the catchy name “The Great 
Merging: Teleweb and Weblevision,” and 
poses the question, “Does anyone really 
know where the merging of web and 
TV is headed?" Among those answering 
it will be New York freelance producer 
Dana Kuznetzkoff (“Smash”) and fest 
founder A.J. Tesler, who’s now head of 
production at Jash.com, a comedy web 
channel showcasing Sarah Silverman 


and others. Other panels include "Being 
Funny to Pay the Bills,” with standup 
comedian Will Noonan, and an acting 
panel featuring Dylan Bruno, a familiar 
face from TV procedurals. 

There’s a lot to ITV — music and 
comedy shows, vendors, art, even a 
car show. But it’s still a film festival, as 
evidenced by the 58 official comedy, 
drama and documentary selections to be 
screened over the weekend. They include 
works by roBert fritz ofBrattleboro, 
Mart In kaslndorf of Wilmington and tIM 
I awren Ce of Townshend. But the only 
northern Vermonter represented is Matt 
day of Burlington — a young filmmaker 
who's been attracting notice in and out - 
side Vermont. 

Day’s contribution to ITV, the docu - 
mentary "Shape of Things to Come,” 
won the James Goldstone Award at last 
October’s VTIFF and the special jury 
prize at California’s N apa Valley Film 
Festival and has appeared on Pitchfork. 


INFo 


'Freedom and Unity: The 
Vermont Movie 1 premiere 
(part one) and gala reception. 
Friday, September 27, 6 to 
9:30 p.m., at the Barre Opera 
House. $11-20. gala reception 
and screening of part one, Fri- 
day, October 4, 6 p.m., at Main 
Street Landing Film House 
in Burlington. $15. For more 
screenings, see thevermont- 


Vermont international Film 
Festival October 11 to 20 at 
various venues in Burlington. 


$10 per film, i nfo and sched- 
ule, vtiff.org. 

The Hungry Heart gala 
premiere. Friday. September 
27,7 p.m., at Flynn MainStage, 
Burlington. $1 5-30. Find more 
tour dates at 
kingdomcounty.org. 

Eighth Annual independent 
Television & Film Festival. 
Thursday through Saturday. 
September 26 to 28, in Dover 
and Wilmington. Festival 
passes $59-159; ViP passes 


$299. Schedule at 

Ken Bums previews The Roo- 
sevelts.' Saturday, October 
1 9, 7:30 p.m, at the Latchis 
Hotel and Theatre in Brattle- 
boro. $40. brattleborotix. 
com, latchisarts.org. 
’Northwest Nightmares' 
Kickoff Party. Wednesday, 
September 25, 6:30 p.m, at 
the Old Barlow Street School 
in St. Albans. Free. More info 
at nwnightmares.com. 



SCAN THIS PAGE TO 
WATCH A TRAILER 
OF THE HUNGRY HE A 



tv. Profiling local musician nick zaMMuto , 
it’s one of a series of music videos and 
artist portraits that Day began creating 
in 2011 with equipmenton loan from 

verMont CoMMunlty access Media. VCAM’s 

biii siMMon recently profiled Day in his 
“VT Makers” series. 

Torres, who referred Day to ITV’s 
organizers, points to the fest and a recent 
Stowe scriptwriting workshop as evi - 
dence that “we can start building a real 
ecosystem here that can foster more of 
that independent storytelling ,. The sun 
might be rising a little bit for indepen - 
dent filmmaking in Vermont.” 


I t took seven years and 25 filmmaking 
teams to produce Freedom St Unity : 
The Vermont Movie. Nine hours long, 
the result isn’t a “movie" so much as a 
documentary portrait of Vermont from 
the Abenaki to same-sex marriage. Its 
creators call it, “the first ever docu- 
mentary series about the many voices, 
cultural and political traditions that give 
the Green Mountain State its egalitarian 
ideals and bold, iconoclastic spirit.” 

The collaborative project is the 
brainchild of Norwich filmmaker nora 
JaCoBson , who gave herself the mammoth 
task of editing the footage into some 
thing that would be “not only a Vermont 
story, but a universal story as well," she 
writes in a director's statement. Funding 
came from a raft of state and private or - 
ganizations, as well as from a successful 
$55,000 crowdfunding campaign. 

The whole process started in 2006, 
when Jacobson identified five character- 
istically Vermont “themes” and prepared 
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a 22-page list of events and people 
that illustrated them. She gave it to 12 
filmmakers. 

By the end, 48 had contributed. 
“People started to hear about the proj- 
ect, or we heard about certain filmmak- 
ers,” Jacobson says in a phone interview. 
“People wanted to be involved, and we 
said, ‘Why not?'" 

At the same time, she says, "as the 
project evolved, it became clear to me 
that some pieces were missing. No one 
wanted to do the eugenics story.” So 
Jacobson covered that dark chapter 
in Vermont history herself. Young 
Burlington documentarian sam mayfield 
took on the topic of contemporary 
ofF-the-gridders. 

“Everyone got paid a little bit” for 
their labor on the project, Jacobson says, 
including the musicians. “We wanted to 
show respect to all the artists involved.” 

Among the many familiar names in 
the credits are Craven, alan dater and 
lisa merton of Marlboro, robin lloyd, jean 

LUC DUSHIME, DEB ELLIS, ELEANOR 'BOBBIE' 
LANAHAN. MIRA NIAGOLOVA, HOLLY STADTLER, 

VT1FF director orly yadin and Bill 
Stetson, former president of the Vermont 
Film Commission, who’s now in D.C. 
serving on the President's Advisory 
Committee on the Arts. 

OAN BUTLER and RICHARD 

Waterhouse of Newbury 
documented their mar- 
riage (Butler used to star 
on "Frasier.”), rick moulton 
chronicled the tradition of 
Vermont Republicanism, 
and rob koier staged a reen- 
actment of a slave's escape 
to Vermont. 

The original plan to 
finish The Vermont Movie 
in time for the 2009 Lake 
Champlain quadricenten- 
nial turned out to be opti- 
mistic. In 2010, Jacobson 
began editing full time, seeking organic 
connections among the pieces. "In order 
to make a cohesive whole out of it, one 
person had to edit it,” she explains. “I 
didn’t want all of these pieces to just be 
strung together.” 

Did Jacobson uncover any surpris- 
ing facets of Vermont history? She was 
most struck by “the story about race in 
Vermont” before the Civil War, she says. 
“Even though there was racism in some 
of these communities, the constitution 
and the legislature really protected 
[African American settlers].’’ 

How do you screen a nine-hour 
“movie”? Jacobson and co. are doing 
it with a “barnstorming tour” in two 
phases: Screenings of part one in large 
venues, with gala receptions, will be 
followed by smaller-scale showings of 


parts two through six. After a premiere 
in Barre, The Vermont Movie will touch 
down in Burlington and 12 other towns. 
Schoolkids have already experienced the 
series through a “classroom-kit DVD” 
that Jacobson’s team sent to Vermont 
schools in 2011. She’d like to see The 
Vermont Movie on a college tour next, 
and on Vermont public television. 

But mainly, Jacobson says, “It will be 
really wonderful to start showing it.” 

T he concept of The Vermont Movie 
recalls Ken Burns’ acclaimed, in- 
depth historical series for PBS. 
As it happens, Burns himself will be in 
Vermont on October 19 for the grand 
reopening of Brattleboro’s renovated 
latchis theatre. He’ll preview an episode 
of his latest work, “The Roosevelts: An 
Intimate History,” to air in 2014, with 
proceeds benefiting the elegant art-deco 
theater’s ongoing renovation campaign. 

T his year’s Vermont International 
Film Festival will kick off on 
October 11 with The Crash Reel. 
Lucy Walker’s acclaimed documentary 
paints a portrait of Vermont-born snow- 
boarder Kevin Pearce as he weathers a 
traumatic brain injury. Pearce will be 
in attendance at the special screening, 
which benefits the Special 
Olympics. 

After that, VTIFF 
will screen a number of 
well-received films that 
haven’t (as of this writing) 
reached local theaters, in- 
cluding Act of Killing, The 
End of Time, Escape From 
Tomorrow, Danish thriller 
A Hijacking, Neil Jordan’s 
vampire flick Byzantium 
and Laurence Anyways, 
the latest lushly filmed 
love story from Quebecois 
wunderkind Xavier Dolan. 
Sam Mayfield’s protest 
documentary Wisconsin Rising will be 
among the many Vermont-made films 
screened. Watch this section for a full 
preview. 

T here’d be no Vermont filmmak- 
ing without lo-fi beginners eager 
to take a risk on an idea. And 
what better source of inspiration than 
Halloween? Starting this Wednesday, 
St. Albans' northwest access tv will lure 
aspiring filmmakers to a series of clinics 
designed to help them craft their very 
own horror film for the channel’s first 

film feSt, NORTHWEST NIGHTMARES. 

After a kickoff party, adults and teens 
can try weekly classes on special effects, 
editing and more. The creepy results of 
their labors will compete for prizes on 
October 28 at the welden theatre. ® 


THE SUN MIGHT 
BE RISING A 
LITRE BIT 

FOR INDEPENDENT 
FILMMAKING IN 
VERMONT. 

LARS HASSELBLAD 
TORRES 


MOVIES AT 

MAIN STREET LANDIHG 



Every Tuesday at 7pm * First Come First Served * Free and Open to the Public 


MAIN STREET 
LANDING 

CREATING healthy places for people 

mainstreetlanding.com 

Unique event and performance space 
available for daily rental. 

Call Melinda Moulton 802-864-7999 
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ST ATE o/t HECIVtS 


A Film Series on Architecture and Design 
O" ers Public Forum on the Built Environment 

BY AMY LILLY 


7 Bee locals who appreciate 
the power of great design have 
launched a free documentary 
fi lm series on the subject 
at BURLINGTON CITV ARTS . University of 
Vermont art professor LYNDA MCINTYRE, 
truexcullins architectural designer 

ANDREW CHARDAIN and VERMONT ECO-FLOORS 
co-owner KAREN FROST have no agenda, 
they insist, beyond sharing their enthu- 
siasm for design with others. 

Calling it the "Architecture + Design 
Him Series,” the three have chosen eight 
documentaries, to be shown on Tuesday 
nights once a month, about everything 
from Norway-based Todd Saunders' 
stunning geometric houses to Maya Lin’s 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial. 

Some fi 1ms explore icons such as 
American midcentury furniture design- 
ers Ray and Charles Eames, British 
architect Norman Foster and British 
sculptor Andy Goldsworthy, who makes 
ephemeral art from natural phenomena 
such as icicles and leaves. Others address 
less familiar topics. Unfi nished Spaces is 
about the uneven fate of Cuba's arts col- 
lege. If You Build It documents an e°ort 
in North Carolina to change the course 
of low-income high school kids’ lives 
through a design class. 

McIntyre, Chardain and Frost — the 
"triumvirate," as McIntyre calls her team 
— spent the past year viewing more than 
200 fi 1ms about design and architecture 
before singling out these eight. The most 
important criterion, says McIntyre, was 
that “each fi lm had to be exquisite." That 
is, not only about compelling design, but 
compelling to watch. 

Urbanized(2011), which opened the 
series last Tuesday night, fi t the bill 
— and people seemed to know it, judg- 
ing by the attentive utterances of the 
surprisingly large crowd that showed 
up. After chatting over pizza donated by 
American Flatbread Burlington Hearth 
and drinks from the cash bar, more than 
60 people crowded into the second-fl oor 
room at the BCA Center. 

Directed by Gary Hustwit, the movie 
was beautifully done, making tightly 
edited shots of city dwellers pushing pe- 
destrian buttons at intersections as cap- 
tivating as before-and-after pans of the 
High Line in New York City. The latter, 
a disused elevated railway, was remade 
as an unfailingly photogenic park by 
architects Diller Scofi dio + Renfro and 





landscape architects James Corner Held 
Operations. 

“I’ve seen [ Urbanised] fi ve times,” 
admits Chardain, who has been with 
TruexCullins for three years and is a 
designer on the King Street Center’s $4.5 
million renovation. “There’s so much 
content to it that every time you watch 
it, you pull something di° erent out of it. 
We liked it because it related to planning 
issues that we should consciously be 
thinking about in our everyday lives here 
in Burlington — like Plan BTV.” 

Chardain met McIntyre a year ago 
at a dinner following the annual Roland 
Batten architecture lecture at UVM — 
a series named after McIntyre's late 
husband, an architect who renovated 
the FLYNN CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS 
and designed the existing King Street 
Center, among other local projects. 
Seated together, the two wondered 
why Burlington had no public forum 
on design and decided "on a whim,” as 
McIntyre puts it, to start a fi lm series on 

Soon after, McIntyre, who lives in 
Shelburne, ran into Frost at August Hrst 
bakery in Burlington. Frost had taken 
a class with McIntyre as an art-history 
major at UVM (’82), and the two had 
kept in touch while Frost and her hus- 
band got their Charlotte concrete-fl oors 
business o° the ground. Both women 
had recently seen My Architect (2003), 
a documentary about Louis Kahn by the 


architect’s son. When McIntyre men- 
tioned the fi lm series idea. Frost o° ered 
to help. 

Frost and Chardain, it turned out, 
had both just attended the American 
Institute of Architects’ New England 
chapter conference. Hosted by AIA 
VERMONT in Burlington last year, the 
meeting helped generate enthusiasm 
about local initiatives such as Plan BTV, 
the Moran Plant’s potential future and 
the Champlain Parkway. “We were feel- 
ing very excited about the momentum 
around these things," Frost explains. The 
three immediately began vetting fi 1ms 
and emailing one another their reactions, 
and they met once a month for a year. 

Aid was o° ered wherever they turned, 
says the trio. Vermont international film 
festival director ORLY YADIN gave tips on 
how to vet200-plusmovies.BCAart 
director TED OLSON and communications 
director ERIC FORD created appealing 
publicity materials. Several donors and 
sponsors, including the Roland Batten 
Hind, TruexCulIins and Vermont Eco- 
Floors, enabled the series to be o° ered 
free of charge. 

The lead, however, came from 
McIntyre, a landscape and abstract 
painter with a vibrant presence who 
wore a bright cerise blouse bound with 
an oversized decorative belt at the open- 
ing. Most of the fi 1ms are available on 
Netfi ix, she admitted in her introduc- 
tion, but seeing the movies that way is 
“so di° erent from being in a place with 
people who are interested in aesthetics.” 
She hopes the series will generate “cre- 
ative, passionate gatherings" that “create 

She and her team were happy to land 
the BCA Center as a venue, McIntyre 
says, because it can draw in "people 
walking downtown, businesspeople, ev- 
eryone — so that they start to think about 
the impact design has.” 

Some residents, she admits, simply 
don't register that impact. "But 80 per- 
cent of people, I’d say, know when they 
step into a space and feel good. They 
may not know why, but they know it."© 

INFO 

, 'Architecture+ Design Film Series,’ monthly 
at BCA Center in Burlington. ‘ e next fi lm 
is Maya Lin: A Clear Strong Vision, T uesday, 
October 15, at 6:30 p.m. Check the calendar at 
burlingtoncityarts.org for the upcoming dates. 


AND THE 
WINNERS ARE... 

Last week we showed you the 
three cartoons by harry bliss that 
were used in the Burlington book 
festival’s New Yorker Cartoon 
Caption Contest on Friday at 
phoenix books. " is week, we have 
the winners' lines and names, 
shown below. 

* Ink you came up with 
something better on your own? 

' en read these and weep. 

Winners received a signed cartoon 
and copy of Bliss’ book Death by 
Laughter. 

PAMELA POLSTON 



"Is that for me or for him V 

Curt Wheeler, Kathy 
Hollandsworth and Nancy Wood 



therapy.' 

Dean Pierce and Kate Taylor Hays 



'I know what evolution is, Siri. 
Just tell me how I'm supposed to 
walk on land with fi ippers.' 


John Kern 
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OPENING 

RECEPTION 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 2 
5:30 PM 


Hosted by UVM President Thomas Sullivan, 
Fleming Director Janie Cohen, 
and the Museum’s Board of Advisors 

Opening Remarks at 6:00pm 

Cash Bar and Hors d’Oeuvres 


UNIVERSITY L m r- , 

»/ Vermont mm MUSEUM 

www.flemingmuseum.org / 802.656.0750 
61 Colchester Avenue, Burlington 




► Look Again 
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► Dorothy and 
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Find a new job in 
the center classifieds 
section and online at 

sevendaysvt.com/jobs 


ATTENTION RECRUITERS 

Post your jobs at 
sevendaysvt.com/jobs for fast 
results, or, contact Michelle Brown: 

michelle@sevendaysvt.com 





Small Dog 
Electronics 


present: 

A Halloween 
. Family Concert 


performance highlight is narration 
of an arrangement of the timeless 
y classic: “Peter & the Wolf.” 

Special guest narrator/composer Peter 

Hamlin has composed some alternate 
endings for the story that involve the 
rv: audience. 

Come in costume; there will be a 
. ' parade of costumes! Also, door prizes! And 
everyone gets a treat for the road. 

VSO Wind Quintet members are Anne 
Janson, flute; Mary Watt, oboe; Gary Wright, 
clarinet; Becky Eldredge, bassoon; and 
Shelagh Abate, French horn. 


Saturday, October 19 & Sunday, October 20 & 27 


, Montpelier, , St. Michael's College, 

Saturday, October 19 at 11am Colchester, Sunday, October 20, 2pm 

, St. Albans, , Middlebury 

Saturday, October 19 at 4pm College, Sunday, October 27 at 2pm 

$7 for adults • $5 for seniors & children • $15 for families (up to 5 people) 

For more information & ticket outlets, visit 
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Fou l Play’s the Thing at a 
Funny Fundraiser in Barre 

BY PAMELA POLSTON 


Y ou’ve heard of Cow Plop 
Bingo? Well, get ready 
for Chicken Sh#! Bingo. 
According to studio place 
arts executive director sue higby, it’s 
big in Texas. (But then, what isn’t big in 
Texas?) On the internets, naturally, you 
can find videos of the gambling game, 
in which players bet their bucks on a 
square on the Bingo-gridded floor of a 
pen. When a well-fed hen is placed in 
the pen, it’s just a matter of time before 
the girl’s gotta go. And the number she 
plops on is the winner. Talk about dumb 
cluck, er, luck. 

This Saturday, Chicken Sh#! Bingo 
is coming to Barre, and it's a fund- 
raiser for SPA. But that’s not the only 
thing that sets the local version apart 
from the Lone Star State’s. Says Higby, 
“We’ve added an art component here in 
Vermont.” 

That is, the gridded cage liners are 
works of art by eight contributors: jeb 

WALLACE-BRODEUR, PRIA CAMBIO, GEORGIA 
LANDAU, LINDA BERG MANEY, MAGGIE NEALE, 
HEATHER MILNE RITCHIE, KRISTIN SCHUYLER 

and janet van fleet. After each chicken 
contributes its medium — which Higby 
delicately calls “excreta" — the painting 
will be complete, and for sale. Don't 
laugh; as Vermont art collector mark 
waskow wrote for the Barre-Montpelier 
TimesArgus earlier this month, “The use 
of alternative, nontraditional and often 
ephemeral materials in the creation of 
visual art has become a hallmark of the 
avant-garde movements since at least 
the very early turn of the 20th century.” 
Hello, Marcel Duchamp. 

Anyway, Chicken Sh#! Bingo will 


be held at the barre sculpture studios 
on Blackwell Street, just an egg’s throw 
from SPA. Local comedians regi b. and 
sean hunter williams will make the 
event merry — though they will surely 
get competition from the chickens. 
(Chickens are funny, right?) The guys 
will referee decisions on just which of 
49 squares acquired the most excreta, 
and no doubt will be deployed to break 
up any fractious disagreements. 

“People are limited to five squares 
per game,” Higby notes. “Of course, 
we're hoping that the winners might 
even donate their receipts to SPA." 
Otherwise, the nonprofit arts center 
gets 50 percent of the night’s take. 

The bennie is not only lowbrow, it’s 
low cost: Entry to the event is just five 
bucks, with Bingo rounds at $2 to $5. 
Between rounds, when the chickens are 
not plopping, participants can listen to 
a live bluegrass band and go on guided 
tours of the sculpture studio, run by 
master granite carver jerry williams 
(Sean’s father). Oh, and there will be 
activities for the kiddies, too. 

“This is a very unusual, unpreten- 
tious fundraiser,” notes Higby, “and it 
also opens people’s minds to the fact 
that the art-making process is wide 
open.” Hence the event’s motto: “A little 
comedy, a little art, a little crap and a lot 
of fun.” ® 
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i THE STRAIGHT DOPE byceciladams e 


Dear Cecil, 

Until recently, television 
viewers were at the whim of 
network executives when it 
came to scheduling — most 
had to stay up until 11 p.m. to 
catch the full slate of prime- 
time programming. The excep- 
tions were those in the Central 
time zone. Since network 
programming begins and ends 
an hour earlier there, viewers 
could get to bed sooner and 
get more shut-eye. Since 
productivity is dependent on 
adequate sleep, are (or were) 
our mid-American brethren 
more productive than the 
night owls on the coasts, 
thanks to TV? 

TVC 

Y ou’re thinking: Silly 
question. Even conced- 
ing that DVRs, stream- 
ing video and other 
time-shifting advances have now 
freed countless viewers from the 
TV schedule’s tyranny, so many 
things factor into productivity 
that trying to pin any differences 
on sleep variations is bound to be 

Sure enough, I haven’t been 
able to find any proof that the 
early-to-bed-early-to-rise folk 
in the middle of the country are 
noticeably healthier, wealthier or 
wiser than those on the coasts. 
But you know what? Time- 
shifting technolog)' notwith- 
standing, they do get more sleep. 

To review the basics: In the 
days of radio, broadcasts in the 
Eastern and Central time zones 


were simultaneous (making nom- 
inal scheduled times in Central 
one hour earlier), shows were 
rebroadcast three hours later to 
the Pacific zone (making nominal 
scheduled times in Eastern and 
Pacific the same), and nobody 
worried much about the thinly 
populated Mountain zone. When 
TV arrived, it became custom- 
ary for Mountain zone outlets to 
delay the New York feed for an 
hour (making nominal scheduled 
times in Central and Mountain 
the same). This practice per- 
sists today: Prime time is from 
8 til 11 p.m. in the Eastern and 
Pacific zones and from 7 til 10 in 
Central and Mountain, with some 
local variation. 

How much do broadcast 
schedules affect the daily lives 
of people in different parts of the 
U.S.? It’s not like the entire day’s 
activities are offset by an hour in 
the middle of the country com- 
pared to the coasts — it’s fair to 
say lunchtime starts around noon 
all over. 

But there are differences. In 
a 2006 study, researchers ex- 
amined 35,000 time-use diaries 
of Americans collected by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics over 
two years. Several variables were 
examined for their effect on sleep 
and work schedule, including 
sunset time, marital status, age, 
children and occupation. There 
were some predictable varia- 
tions: Farmers tend to get up no- 
tably early, for example. 

Here’s the interesting thing, 
though. Sunrise and sunset, 
which are determined by the 



:n taking nominal clock differ- 
ences into account. The big factor 
is TV. 

Overall, folks in the Central 
and Mountain time zones were 
around 4 percent more likely to 
be awake at 7 a.m. and 3.5 percent 
more likely to be at work by 8 
a.m. — a significant but still fairly 
modest difference. The variance 
was more striking at night. At 11 
p.m. local time, the researchers 
write, "people in the center of the 
country are 10 percentage points 
more likely to be asleep than 
people on the coasts." A separate 
study found heartlanders got 15 
minutes more sleep on average, 
proposing TV schedules as a 
likely cause. 


coordinate with other parts of the 
country, also play a role. People in 
the Pacific time zone are around 
5 percent more likely to be awake 
at 7 a.m. than those in the Eastern 
zone, no doubt because a lot of 
them have to be on the horn with 
people in New York who’ve been 
up for hours. 

At night, however, TV rules. 
We’re often told Americans don’t 
get enough sleep; the obvious so- 
lution is to go to bed sooner. But 
on the coasts, where the choice is 
between catching a few more Zs, 


to 2006 found a clear correlation 
between local time policy and 
students' scores, but didn’t think 
the issue was Eastern vs. Central; 
it was that kids in DST counties 
scored lower. Never mind pro- 
ductivity — as the authors put it: 
“Starkly expressed, DST appears 
to cause brain damage.” 

I respectfully suggest this con- 
clusion needs to be revisited. If 
asked what’s most likely to cause 
brain damage: daylight saving 
time, watching TV or living in 
Indiana, I ain’t going with DST. 
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“The Vermont Movie: Part Six" @ The Savoy Theater, Montpelier 
Van Clibum Crystal Medalist @ UVM Recital Hall 
“The Family of Ewe" (10/3-6, 9-13) @ Main Street Landing Black Box Theatre 
Reggie Watts @ Flynn MainStage 

“Queen City Ghost Walk"— Darkness Falls (10/4-5, 11-12, 18-19, 25-26) 

@ City Hall Park 

Dover Quartet @ College Street Congregational Church 
“The Vermont Movie: Gala Reception: Part One" @ Main Street Landing 
Film House 

Gallery Exhibit: Forrest Holzapfel's “The Labors of Silence'' 

(Saturdays through 11/2) @ Amy E. Tarrant Gallery 
Bela Fleck's Banjo! Summit @ Flynn MainStage 
“The Vermont Movie: Part Two" @ Main Street Landing Film House 
“The Vermont Movie: Part Three" @ Main Street Landing Film House 
“The Vermont Movie: Part Four" @ Main Street Landing Film House 
Bill Maher @ Memorial Auditorium 
“Queen City Ghost Walk" — Lakeview Cemetery (10/6, 13, 20, 27) 

@ Louisa Howard Chapel 

“The Vermont Movie: Part Five" @ Burlington City Arts 
“The Vermont Movie: Part Six" @ Burlington City Arts 
Diana Krall @ Flynn MainStage 

Vermont Stage Company: “Art” (10/9-13, 16-20, 23-27) @ FlynnSpace 
10/11 FRI Martha Redbone @ UVM Recital Hall 
10/18 FRI A Far Cry Chamber Orchestra © UVM Recital Hall 
10/23 WED L.A. Theatre Works: “The Graduate” @ Flynn MainStage 
10/25 FRI Dr. John © Flynn MainStage 
10/25 FRI Imani Winds @ UVM Recital Hall 

10/26 SAT Gallery Artist Talk: Forrest Holzapfel’s @ Amy E. Tarrant Gallery 
10/26 SAT Vermont Symphony Orchestra's “Masterworks” @ Flynn MainStage 
10/27 SUN B.B. King © Flynn MainStage 

10/28 MON Broadway National Tour: “The Addams Family” @ Flynn MainStage 
10/31 THU Night ot the Living Dead @ ECHO Lake Aquarium & Science Center 
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Elvis Costello • Foreigner • Night of the Living Dead 

Theatre Kavanah's “Anna's Journal" 
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Jay Southgate 


SD: Do you work in all 
inn weather? 

SAINZ: Yes, except 
Steeplejack lightning. When we 

worked on a steeple in 
Montpelier all winter, 
we had a device rigged up to warm the slate shingles 
before we sent them up to the steeple, so we didn't have 
to wear gloves. We called the device the "Gongulator” 
[as a joke] — it was an electric heater in a thermal box. 


SD: Which town has the most steeples? Where and 
how high was the highest steeple you've worked 

SAINZ: Vergennes has a lot of steeples — I think we 
counted seven. The highest steeple was in Rutland, 180 


SD: What was your weirdest job? 

SOUTHGATE: We built a steeple for a chapel at a pri- 
vate residence for a second homeowner in Newark, Vt. 
In the chapel he kept the urns containing the remains 
of his prize cattle. 


F or many, "upward mobility,” "moving up in the 
world” and "career pinnacle" are mere meta- 
phors. But for Jay Southgate, 54, owner and 
founder of Southgate Steeplejacks, these are 
matters of fact. Southgate and his crew of four work 
exclusively on steeples throughout Vermont, Maine, 
New Hampshire, New York and Massachusetts. 

A "steeplejack” handles every aspect of steeple 
building and restoration, from engineering and design 
to shingling and painting. After moving to Vermont in 
1988, Southgate spent six years building his business 
and moving from general construction to strictly stee- 
ples. Though the transition took a while, the idea came 
to him suddenly. One day, Southgate says, he was doing 
carpentry for a particularly irksome homeowner and 
happened to look over and see two guys working on a 
nearby steeple, exchanging a piece of copper. Sunlight 
red ected o° the copper into Southgate’s eyes, and he 
thought, I want to be doing that. 

Fifteen years later, Southgate and his crew have 
summited the Vermont Statehouse dome and upwards 
of 130 other steeples. Seven Days stopped in downtown 
Morrisville to meet Southgate and his employee of 14 
years. Josh Sainz, 31, and ask them, “What's up?" 

Seven Days: Josh, how is it possible you've worked 
as a steeplejack for half your life? 

Josh Sainz: I was failing at Twinfi eld [Union School in 
Plainfi eld], and they had a Renaissance program, which 


allowed students to get credit for part-time work ... I 
started working for [Southgate] part-time and getting 
credit for history and English — Jay had me research 
the steeples we were working on and write papers 
about them. After graduation, I just kept on working. 

SD: What is a steeple's function? 

SAINZ: One of their historic purposes was to guide the 
way to town, to attract travelers and settlers who could 
see it from ridges. Also, putting up a steeple is a way 
of getting closer to God. And it’s a symbol of wealth — 
especially with the old, old Congregational churches. 

SD: Was there a golden age of steeples? 

Jay Southgate: They’re all from about 1830 to 1920. Not 
many are newer; if they are, they’re fi berglass. Y ou can’t 
put a steeple up anymore — in Marshfi eld, they wanted 
to put one up, and they couldn’t do it because of the 
zoning restrictions. 

SD: What ails the steeples you work on? 

SOUTHGATE: Steeples are made of wood. Wood is an 
organic matter — it weakens with age when it gets wet. 
You can have a grapefruit-size hole in the spire of the 
steeple, but what’s worse is when water collects, in the 
mortices, those critical junctures that hold the struc- 
ture together — when it’s like a little swimming pool in 
there, and everything is gooey — that’s really bad. 

Also, steeples are hard to get to, so when they 
need work, they usually need a lot of work. My goal 
is that nothing that we work on will ever need my 


SD: So what are you doing [in Morrisville]? 

SOUTHGATE: When this church was sold to the senior 
center, the town maintained ownership of the [100- 
foot] steeple — which is common. Towns will often 
maintain ownership of everything above the building, 
especially if [like this one] they’ve got a clock. This 
steeple was hit by lightning in 1931, and they rebuilt it, 
but they didn’t do such a good job — they didn’t do the 
copper right. We are replacing every exterior surface, 
putting on new copper; we straightened it, and we’re 
making some structural improvements. 

SD: What's the greatest part of your job? 

SAINZ: Going to church and getting high. 

SD: Ha ha. No, really, what's the best part? 
SOUTHGATE: In addition to the fact that this work 
keeps me away from homeowners, I like that 1 am pro- 
cessing more raw materials than prefabricated ones. 
SAINZ: The best part of my job is working with copper 
— because it’s beautiful and challenging; it’s the most 
agreeable sheet metal. 

SD: How has steeplejacking changed? 

SAIN Z: When they built these steeples, they used oxen 
to lift up the pieces. They did everything by hand; ev- 
erything done by hand is better. They used whatever 
they had — if they had a 36-foot timber, then that’s 
what they used. And they were crazier — they went up 
without ropes! 

SD: What do you see up there? 

SAINZ: It’s the best weather station there is. We see 
mountains. People on the third story who don’t think 
people can see them. Car accidents — people looking 
at you, and then, boom! And you see birds as they fl y 
below you. © 
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The Vermont Community Foundation awarded an 
innovation grant to the Flynn Center and seven other local 
arts organizations to attract new and younger audiences. 
So we went to Seven Days, knowing it reaches our targeted 
demographic each and every week. 
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We just had to ask... 

What happened 
to UVM’s mural? 

BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 


F or a couple of decades, commut- 
ers who pass by the University 
of Vermont on Main Street were 
accustomed to seeing a politi- 
cally expressive and colorful mural along 
the sidewalk leading into the Living/ 
Learning Center. The vernacular paint- 
ing, which covered a roughly 50-foot- 
long section of the wall, had as its cen- 
terpiece a group of young demonstrators 
carrying a banner that read, "Solidarity 
for Peace in El Salvador.” Behind the 
demonstrators was a large-scale portrait 
of Salvadoran Catholic Archbishop Oscar 
Romero. 

Earlier this year, though, UVM of- 
ficials had the mural covered over with 
white paint. Bookending the blank ex- 
panse, smaller murals whose subjects are 
Earth Day and 9/11, respectively, remain 

Now commuters and other observ- 
ers are wondering: Why was the middle 
mural destroyed, and what is coming to 
take its place? 

The creator of the mural wondered, 
too. Salvadoran artist Isaias Mata says he 
was not consulted on the decision. 

According to UVM administrators, 
the painting had deteriorated to the 


point where it could not be salvaged, and 
maintenance workers were instructed 
to scrape away loose paint and cover the 
remnants of the mural with white primer. 
The blank space will soon be filled with 
an image depicting Vermont’s seasons, 
created by a former UVM student whose 
design won a university-wide poll. 

John Sama, director of the Living/ 
Learning Center, says the mural had 
become an occasional target for vandal- 
ism. A memo written back in 2011 by 
Sama and student government leaders 
explained the decision to remove the 
mural on the grounds that its condi- 
tion "reflects poorly on the university’s 
image” when prospective students and 
their parents tour the campus. 

But Mata, who has created many 
murals and paintings over a three-decade 
career, takes issue with this decision. 
Obliteration of the work should be con- 
sidered ‘‘an affront to art,” he writes in 
an email to Seven Days from El Salvador. 
UVM administrators say they do not 
know the name of the artist who painted 
the work on campus, but tracking down 
Mata did not prove especially difficult. 

“I regret that this happened, that 
the mural is covered with paint and is 
no longer part of the imagination of the 
university,” he writes in Spanish from his 
native country. 

Mata adds that he should have been 
consulted because he has a copyright on 
the mural. 

Meghan O'Rourke, a Burlington resi- 
dent and a former UVM student activist 
who helped install Mata's mural, says 
that she is “saddened but not surprised” 
by the university's action. Officials “didn’t 
realize what they had,” she surmises. The 
mural was a product of “a really impor- 
tant period in UVM’s political history 
and our national history,” O’Rourke adds. 

Mata was an outspoken opponent 
of U.S. military support for Salvadoran 
government forces fighting a civil war 
(1979-1992) against leftist insurgents. 
Archbishop Romero was assassinated in 


1980 while celebrating Mass in a chapel 
in San Salvador, the country’s capital. No 
one was charged with his murder, but 
many believe that members of a right- 
wing death squad were responsible. 

American involvement in the war in 
El Salvador, as well as in other Central 
American conflicts, inspired a sizable 
protest movement in the United States 
that included students at a number of 
universities. Companeras, the name 
of a UVM organization supportive of 
the Salvadoran rebels, commissioned 
Mata to paint the campus mural in 1993, 
O’Rourke recalls. 

The wall outside Living/Learning had 
been poorly prepared for the work, how- 
ever, and the mural soon began flaking 
and crumbling. “It didn’t survive even 
one Vermont winter,” O'Rourke says. 
She undertook an effort to restore Mata’s 
painting, and raised about $600 for the 
purchase of supplies from Precita Eyes 
Muralists, a San Francisco-based organi- 
zation. Precita's website says the group 
seeks to “beautify urban environments 
and educate communities locally and 
internationally about the process and the 
history of public community mural art." 


The association was re- 
cently involved in the resto- 
ration of a Mata mural in San 
Francisco's Mission District 
that had also deteriorated 
after years of exposure to the 
elements. 

But, rather than consult- 
ing Precita or other mural 
restoration experts, UVM 
administrators decided to 
Mata’s work and to 
organize a contest to choose 
what the school called “an 
update” of the original work. 
The winner, chosen in a vote 
by more than 1000 students, 
is a depiction of seasonal 
Vermont landscapes by 
Alexandra Palin, currently a 
junior at the Maine College of 
Art in Portland. Palin trans- 
ferred out of UVM last year. 

“It’s a little intimidating,” she admits 
in a phone interview regarding the com- 
mission. “It’s such a public work in such 
a high-traffic area.” 

Palin is scheduled to start working 
on her mural on October 11. She says she 
knows nothing about the artist whose 
work has been whitewashed to make 
way for her creation. 

“I was hoping for something with a 
social-justice component," Sama says 
about the replacement. “But this is what 
the process produced.” 

Both the 9/11 and Earth Day murals 
have also deteriorated and may soon be 
removed, Sama adds. 

Meanwhile, O’Rourke mourns the 
loss of Mata’s mural. “I strongly believed 
in an aesthetically charged and public 
statement about the meaningful rela- 
tions among people in the time they’re 
living," she says. ® 
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WANTED: MORE BEST FRIENDS 

Can the late Stephen Huneck's Dog Mountain get a new leash on life? 


BY PAMELA POLSTON AND JULIA SHIPLEY 
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The fi nancial management at Dog 
Mountain has always been "a little bit 
rocky," says Ide. "Gwen and Stephen were 
wonderful artists and had incredible 
energy and worked on all sorts of things. 
But they really didn’t have an appetite 
for the numbers and accounting and 
all thatbusiness ... They were living 
hand-to-mouth.” 

Some observers have wondered why 
Dog Mountain doesn’t just become a 
nonprofi t or foundation. It’s not that 
simple, though Ide says the idea "has 
been discussed from time to time for 
quite a number of years." A relationship 
with Catamount Arts in downtown St. 
Johnsbury — the center maintains a small 
gallery featuring Huneck’s work — suggests 
an opportunity to acquire, perhaps, a fi seal 
agent. Catamount executive director Jody 
Fried says in a phone conversation that he is 
committed to Dog Mountain and exploring 
how his organization could support the 
place. But right now, Ide and his crew are 
focused on the immediate future of the 
Huneck enterprise. No options can even 
be considered until the estate is sorted out. 

"The bottom line is, I would like Dog 
Mountain to survive and continue and be 
sustainable," Ide says. "What form that 
takes has yet to be determined, but that's 
the goal here." 


STEPHEN DREAMED UP A PLACE 

where people could go to celebrate 
the spiritual bond we have with our animals. 

JILL BROWN 


Stephen Huneck was a ruggedly 
handsome, mustachioed artist, 

a burly Massachusetts transplant who, 
according to Brown, never let on that he 
was troubled. He was the land of guy who 
would come to work and greet everyone 
with a smile, she says. "He really enjoyed 
making people laugh, making them happy 
through the art." 

Anyone who knew his story could 
tell you that Huneck was grateful for his 
second chance. He miraculously survived 
a grave illness — adult respiratory distress 
syndrome — after a fall in 1994, and 
reported having a near-death experience 
that inspired him to create Dog Chapel. 

It was another fl uke of circumstance 
that helped him pay for it. According 
to The Art of Stephen Huneck , by Laura 
Beach (Abrams, 2004), “The unexpected 
acquisition of an antique Sioux war shirt 
that Huneck quickly resold to a New 
York art dealer allowed him to settle his 
substantial medical bills and buy the 150- 
acre parcel on which the chapel and its 
surrounding structures were built." 

Huneck’s folk-style work is timeless 
and appealing. His career began when a 
passerby o t ered to buy an angel fi gure 
Huneck had carved. Long a dog lover, 
his interest in depicting animals quickly 
evolved. You don’t have to be a "dog 
person” to appreciate his whimsical prints 


and sculptures. His "Life is a ball” image — 
featuring, of course, a dog with a ball — has 
been wildly popular, Brown says. Perhaps 
that’s because dogs so innocently remind 
humans to have more fun. 

In the 1990s through the early aughts, 
Huneck appeared to be achieving 
considerable mainstream success for an 
artist. Stephen and Gwen were invited on 
Oprah Winfrey’s television show to talk 
about his art, and such diverse collectors 


as the Smithsonian Institution, U.S. 
Senator Patrick Leahy and movie star 
Sandra Bullock acquired pieces. Huneck’s 
illustrated children's book Sally Goes to 
the Beach was a New York Timesbest seller 
in 2000 — and was followed by a number 
of other books featuring the adventurous 
black Lab. (The current real-life Sally, 
adopted by McDermott, is a happy and 
frisky greeter at Dog Mountain.) 

For a time, Huneck’s work sustained 


a gallery in Woodstock and another, run 
by an independent proprietor for just a 
year, in Stowe. Frog Hollow in Burlington 
has long represented Huneck’s work, and 
continues to. In the artist’s heyday, there 
were galleries, too, in Nantucket, Key West, 
Breckenridge, Santa Fe and Carmel. All of 
them were closed by 2005, says Brown. 

Huneck began building his visionary 
Dog Chapel in the late '90s, following the 
months of physical therapy it took him to 
regain mobility after his illness, and he 
fi nished itin 2000. "It opened on Memorial 
Day weekend," Brown recalls, adding that 
the holiday henceforth willbe known as 
Huneck Memorial Day at Dog Mountain. 

Thirteen years ago, the couple could 
not have foreseen this unfortunate second 
signifi cance of their chapel, which has 
o, ered solace to thousands ofbereaved 
pet owners annually. "Stephen dreamed up 
a place where people could go to celebrate 
the spiritual bond we have with our 
animals,” B rown says. "Peace, friendship, 
the joy an animal brings. Loving a dog is 
a universal language," she continues. “I 
see people from all over the world here, 
and they all say the same thing [in their 
messages]: Thank you, I love you, I miss 
you. The wave of emotion that hits you..." 

Brownbreaks o ( . She goes on to surmise 
that the tsunami of other people's sorrow — 
as well as being constantly surrounded by 
reminders of her husband — contributed to 
Gwen Huneck's eventual surrender. This 
even though, for a posthumous reissue of 
The Art of Stephen Huneck , Gwen bravely 
wrote; “It makes my heart glad to see 
how much comfort and joy [the chapel] 
continues to bring others. Keeping Dog 
Mountain going gives my life purpose. I feel 
honored to be part of such an inspirational, 
healing and spiritual place.” 

"It was the saddest thing I’ve ever seen, 
her losing Stephen,” Brown comments 
quietly. 

While Jon Ide and an attorney 
wade through the minutiae 

of the Huneck estate. Brown, McDermott 
and four other sta ( ers are carrying on 
valiantly at Dog Mountain. In fact, if you 
didn’t know the Hunecks’ story — or see 
their photo in the chapel — you might not 
guess that anything was amiss. There are 
certainly no weedsgrowing over the dirt 
visitor parking lot, and Brown confi rms 
that the past few months have been good 
for the chapel. "We do well in the summer- 
time,” she says. "We can pay the bills." At 
the Summer Dog Party the fi rst weekend in 
August, sheguesses there were200 cars — 
“with at least two people in each car." 

Most visitors, Brown adds, buy 
something in the gallery or leave a small 
contribution. "Those fi ve- and 10-dollar 
bills add up,” Brown says, estimating that 
Dog Mountain may make $5000 per year 
in cash donations. They are not, of course, 
tax deductible. 


Brown recalls that when Stephen 
Huneck died, the gallery was besieged 
with 500 orders for his work. “We made 
more than $200,000," she says. “That 
got us through for a while." At the time, 
some observers speculated that Huneck 
intended his death to elevate the value of 
his work, and thereby pull the business 
into the black. “I’d be lying if I said there 
wasn’t some truth to that," Brown admits. 
“Stephen was desperate toward the end of 


But there is still more artwork — a 
lot more. “Amanda and I have had the 
privilege of doing inventory,” Brown 
says. “We probably have 6000 signed 
woodcuts, some titles that people don’t 
even know about Some of the originals 
are just breathtaking.” 

The gallery is filled with Huneck's 
carved-wood and cast animal sculptures 
— dogs dominate, but there are also cats, 
pigs, sheep, birds, even a squirrel. There 
are human figures, too, some of them 
laugh-out-loud funny, including a very 
long-legged man holding out a bone for a 
dachshund eagerly waiting below; a pair 
of inexplicably conjoined, life-size nuns in 
habits; and a totem of swimsuited females. 

The gallery also holds quite a bit 
of furniture, some with trompe l’oeil 
surfaces made to look like marble; most 
pieces have an animal aspect, such as 
drawer pulls shaped like dog heads 
or a bench whose sides are profiles of 
sitting dogs. And there are dozens of 
prints, both limited-edition woodcut 
and reproduction giclee. A long table 
is stacked with piles of Huneck’s gaily 
colored Sally books, and one end of the 
gallery holds racks of Dog Mountain 
T-shirts, caps and various tchotchkes. 

Brown notes with some surprise that 
Huneck’s larger pieces don’t sell well — 
perhaps the economic downturn is still a 
factor. Then again, none of the furniture or 
larger sculptures is available online. These 
can’t be offered at discounted prices, 
Brown says, because every piece is one of 
a kind. After Huneck died, his caster was 
laid off — though, in theory, the cast pieces 
could someday be made again in the 
barn, just downhill from the chapel, 
where packing and 
shipping still take 
places 

do come in 
for prints and 
ephemeral items 
such as doormats, tote 
bags and calendars. In 
addition, McDermott 
continues to create 
new books, using 
images from the 
enormous archive 
Stephen Huneck 
left behind. She’s 
permitted to do so, 
Ide explains, because 



“she’s doing it on behalf of the Stephen 
Huneck Gallery, Inc. All images are 
copyrighted.” Some titles are available 
as e-books (for Barnes & Noble's Nook); 
Sally Goes to Heaven is forthcoming in 
hard copy in spring 2014. McDermott can 
also reproduce Huneck's giclee prints — 
each with an embedded Stephen Huneck 
signature, Brown notes. 

McDermott is using social media to 
help build a Dog Mountain community 
of friends, too: She created a virtual Dog 
Chapel on Facebook just a month ago, 
and it has already garnered more than a 
thousand “likes." 

It’s been tough tackling decisions that 
were formerly made mostly by Stephen, 
and then by Gwen, McDermott admits. 
Now big and small choices fall on the 
new team’s shoulders. Should they hire 
a penitentiary paint crew because they 
don’t have 10 grand for a professional 
one? Should they order brochures to take 
to an important dog show in Maryland, 
or save that money for something more 
crucial? 

“We’ve got to figure it out,” McDermott 

The Vermont team agrees with Ide that 
upgrading the gallery’s website before 
the holiday shopping season is an urgent 
priority. To cut expenses, the gallery and 
chapel will have reduced visitor hours 
beginning this week. “We had a very good 
summer financially, but winters can be 
hard, when the tourists drop off," Ide says. 

But before the snow flies, Dog 
Mountain will host one more Dog Party 
— on October 12, four days after what 
would have been Stephen Huneck’s 65th 
birthday. Dogs are welcome to bring their 
humans. 

Ide is not likely to attend; he laments 
that the biggest challenge of managing 
Dog Mountain is being so far away. “But 
everybody has stepped up and has done 
great things," he says. Ide likens his 
working relationship with McDermott 
and Brown to being in a band, “where 
the whole is greater than the sum of its 
parts ... This all would have been pretty 
much a train wreck without them," he 

Saving Dog Mountain “is the last 
thing I can do for my little sister,” Ide 
adds. “I want to make sure it gets done 
right, so Stephen and Gwen’s legacy 
lives on, because this was their life's 
work.” © 

Ken Picard contributed additional reporting 
for this story. 

INFO 
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International Ed 


T he student loan crisis has caught 
the federal government’s atten - 
tion, but if s not the only sys 
temic problem plaguing higher 
education. The list of troubles is long and 
complex: grossly inflated administrative 
salaries carried on the backs of inflated 
tuition, decreased educational budgets for 
both public and private schools, student 
dissatisfaction with course offerings, the 
exploitation of adjunct and limited-term 
faculty. The refrain is constant: The system 
is broken. 

South Burlington resident Robert Skiff 
believes not only that the system is broken 
butthatifsgetting worse. And he proposes 
to do something about it. 

Skiff has a new online academic ven - 
ture called Oplerno. It doesn’t aim to be 
an all-purpose solution to the crisis in 
higher education, but he believes that the 
moment has arrived to use technology to 
address problems in a way that will benefit 
both students and faculty. 

Skiff estimates thatby 2020, nearly 
230 million people worldwide will seek 
higher education — up from about 135 mil- 
lion today. ”We can’t expect to double the 
physical infrastructure of higher educa - 
tion to meet that demand,” he says. "Nor 
can we expect them to get in airplanes and 
come to the States. But we can create — if 
E we redesign higher education from the 
J ground up — institutions and organiza 
S tions that can offer classes to students.” 
g Oplerno is not yet up and running — ac- 

u crediting agencies’ approval must come 
^ first — but its infrastructure is partially in 
place. At root, Oplerno is an online learn - 
ing platform that enables faculty members 
to teach courses asynchronously with 
o up to 25 students. The interface will ac - 
T commodate everything we have come to 

^ expect from the online experience — text, 
S live chat, audio, video, filesharing — and 
will be accessible via web browser and 
smartphone app. 

u, Oplerno’s name is a condensation of 
< its stated mission — open learning or 
z ganization — and was chosen precisely 
Cu for its meaninglessness acrosssmul 

tiple languages. Though Skiff resides in 
Vermont, he always intended Oplerno 
to be an international operation. (With 
his wife and father, Skiff founded the 
Vermont Commons School, a college pre - 
a paratory school for grades 7 to 12, in South 
h Burlington in 1995.) Not only is Oplerno 
built atop the world wide web, but its of - 
<i fleers are spread out all over the globe. The 



A Vermont academic visionary wants to update the old college try — online 

BY Eth AN DE SEif E 


director of operations is in Bend, Ore., and 
the director of technology resides in the 
Netherlands. 

Skiff, who has nearly completed his 
EdD at the University of Vermont, first 
recognized the educational potential of the 
internet about 20 years ago, he says, when 
he was working as an educator in Quito, 
Ecuador. Taking advantage of library sites 
such as Project Gutenberg and trans 
fer protocols such as Gopher, he vastly 
increased the size of the school’s small 
library. "There’s an amazing equalization 
that can occur with technology if it’s de - 
ployed properly and equitably,” he says. 

Skiff returned hometoVermontwith 


the goal of establishing an online high 
school, but technology was not yet up to 
the task. Determined to offer more than 
a correspondence school, Skiff waited it 
out. The smartphone revolution provided 
the necessary technological opportunity 
at precisely the moment when even pres - 
dgious institutions like the Massachusetts 
Institute of T echnology acknowledged 
that "c onventional” models of higher edu - 
cation are insufficient. MIT is a pioneer 
in offering “MOOCs,” the Massive Open 
Online Courses that represent one attempt 
to use the internet to democratize higher 
education. 

Oplerno’s model is different, though 


Skiff finds nothing wrong with the way 
MOOCs operate, "I prefer to learn from 
other humans in small groups,” he says. 
"It’s how we've learned for thousands of 

While Oplerno’s courses will be capped 
at 25 students, minimum enrollment num- 
bers as well as tuition costs will, unusually, 
be determined by professors. (The website 
states, "Oplerno believes that between 
$500 and $1000 is a reasonable fee to 
charge a student.”) 

Professors will receive 80 to 90 per - 
cent of the course fees paid by students; 
Oplerno will collect the remainder. With 
that 10 to 20 percent, Skiff intends to 



ensure a high quality of education. “This 
is not to make a bunch of money. I’m more 
interested in making a difference than in 
making a buck,” he says. Besides, he adds, 
“There’s not a whole lot in higher ed that 
is not for profit.” 

A 2009 study by the American 
Association of University Professors 
showed that, as the numbers of tenured 
and tenure-track faculty members have 
fallen, universities have relied much more 
heavily on adjunct and other 
non-tenure-track faculty 
teach courses. Between 1975 
and 2009, the average percent- 
age of tenured professors in 
university faculties dropped 
from 29 to 16.8 percent. Over 
the same period, the average 
percentage of part-time faculty 
climbed steeply, from 24 to 41.1 
percent. What this means is 
that more university courses 
are being taught by professors 
who are poorly compensated 
and overworked, have no job 
security and receive few, if any, 
benefits. (Full disclosure: The 
author is currently an adjunct 
professor.) 

Skiff believes that the great many un- 
deremployed adjunct professors are the 
perfect candidates to become Oplerno 
faculty members. “They're phenomenal 
teachers,” he says, “and they're getting the 
short end of the stick.” 

One of the principal challenges that 
Skiff believes Oplerno will address is that 
of designing an educational system that 
incentivizes high-quality teaching and the 
creation of "the new great courses.” 

Oplerno will also challenge standard 
practice at American universities in the 
area of intellectual property. Depending 
on the conditions of their contracts, many 
American university professors do not 
actually own the courses they create. The 
lectures, syllabi, assignments and other 
teaching materials remain, in some cases, 
the intellectual property of the university 
where they are used. Compounding the 
problem is many faculty members’ igno- 
rance of such restrictions, a situation that 
can lead to legal difficulties down the road. 

Oplerno's faculty members will own 
their course materials outright, and Skiff 
insists that he will carefully vet all faculty 
members' teaching materials to make sure 
they are not "imported” from another 
institution. 


Oplerno's challenges are many and 
steep: It must attract qualified faculty as 
well as the body of engaged learners whom 
Skiff hopes to have as students, and it must 
receive formal approval from accrediting 
agencies. But perhaps its most important 
and daunting task is that of combatting 
general perceptions about online educa- 
tion. For most people, that is associated 
with for-profit “diploma mills” such as the 
University of Phoenix; seat-of-the-pants 
Of sincere) entities such as 
Khan Academy; and MOOCs. 
Oplerno’s mission — to offer 
elite, personalized, college- 
level education via the internet 
— is of a different order. 

The past few decades 
have seen a number of small, 
progressive colleges through- 
the U.S. experimenting 
with advanced-degree “low- 
residency" programs as a 
means to address inequities 
in higher education. (Several 
such schools are located 
in Vermont: Bennington 
College, Burlington College, 
the Vermont College of Fine 
Arts, and Goddard College, 
where low-residency programs were first 
developed in the early 1960s.) Students in 
low-residency programs complete much 
of their coursework online, but, in contrast 
to Oplerno, students visit campus for a 
few short stints every semester to work in 
person with faculty and peers. 

Skiff’s solution to the problem of public 
perception is one of radical transparency. 
With the pointed exception of students' 
personal information, Oplerno will make 
almost everything about itself public: its 
professors' qualifications and salaries, 
its accreditation process, its budget and 
spending, the ratings its students give to 
their professors and courses. “If I buy 
lunch for someone, my faculty and my co- 
workers should see who I buy lunch for," 
Skiff says. “Everything needs to be public." 

Such transparency, he believes, will 
foster the confidence and accountability 
that he finds lacking in the current higher- 
education model. “Education should be an 
apprenticeship where both teacher and 
student are learning," Skiff says. “I think 
people are going to be psyched and happy 
to be a part of this." 

Oplerno has already signed on 42 
people to produce course content, and 
Skiff hopes to complete the accreditation 


process in time to begin offering classes in 
the first quarter of 2014. 

Penny Bishop is a professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Vermont and 
director of UVM's Tarrant Institute for 
Innovative Education, as well as a member 
of Skiff’s dissertation committee. She says 
that, although Oplerno offers a “fairly tra- 
ditional online education program, in that 
it does not propose a means of alternative 
credentialing,” it distinguishes itself in pre- 
senting its courses within an alternative 
economic framework. 

“In having instructors set their own 
prices for courses," Bishop says, “it intro- 
duces a degree of instructor competition, 
if, for instance, you have similar courses 
being offered at different prices." 

She notes that Oplerno is not likely to 
attract students who simply want to ac- 
quire skills and knowledge, as sufficient 
free online resources (including MOOCs) 
now exist to allow for such self-education. 
The school is much more likely, Bishop 
says, to attract students who want or need 
a transcript- or degree-based education. 
That means Oplerno is "certainly compet- 
ing with Walden University, University of 
Phoenix and others, but in a much more 
affordable way. 

“I do think it has a chance of succeed- 
ing," Bishop adds. 'It’ll become a question 
of reputation. If they’re able to establish 
themselves right out of the gate as offering 
high-quality programs, then I think it’s an 
interesting model that has potential.” 

Skiff is genuinely passionate — not just 
about Oplerno but about the true purposes 
of education, and about mending a system 
whose current, unsustainable model he be- 
lieves is damaging both to learning and to 
employment equity. But he has no illusions 
that he has found the ultimate solution to 
a highly complex problem. “Oplerno is an 
answer to the crisis in higher education,” 
he remarks. “It is not the answer. There are 
tons of answers, tons of optimal solutions 
to our problems. It's foolish to think there's 
any one perfect solution." 

Skiff refuses to characterize himself as 
a “disruptor” of the current edwucational 
system. Rather, he says, he’s just return- 
ing to the way things used to be, when 
scholars offered instruction to students 
in open, public forums. “I'm going back to 
the agora. I'm just using technology to do 
it.”© 
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Collecting Couple 

Fleming Museum acquires 50 contemporary artworks from Dorothy and Herb Vogel 

BY AMY LILLY 




ARTIST AS CURATOR 

After a yearlong search, the Fleming has 
hired a new curator, Debora Wood, who 
arrived July 1. That was too late to have a 
hand in the fall-semester installation of 
"Dorothy and Herb Vogel: Fifty Works for Fifty 
States," which was curated by director Janie 
Cohen and her assistant, UVM grad Mateus 
Teixelra. 

But Wood's timing and background 
are perfect for curating the spring exhibit, 
which will replace many of the paintings and 
sculptures now on display with works on 
paper. Wood, who comes to the Fleming from 
the Mary & Leigh Block Museum of Art at 
Northwestern University, specializes in works 
on paper — prints, drawings and photographs 
— as well as modern and contemporary art. 

Meeting recently with Seven Days in 
the small warren of offices beneath the 
museum. Wood has just come down from 
the storage floors, where the Fleming keeps 
most of its nearly 25,000-object collection. 
(By comparison, the Block has 5000 objects.) 
She's been mining boxes of prints "to see 
what might spark an idea" for a future 

"I just came across a work by Chstoph 
Jamnitzer," Wood reports excitedly, swiveling 
her chair around to pull up the image on her 
computer. "The black-on-white print by the 
16th-century German ornamental engraver — 
gifted by the Carnegies around the time the 
museum was built in 1931, she says —depicts 
dramatic swirls of creatures and leaves 
emerging from a vase. 

Wood is just as intrigued by the 
"fantastical image" as she is by the fact 
that someone trimmed around its outline. 
Noting that similarly altered works were 
used as head adornments for parties, she 
declares, "I want to know why that was done 
and whether [the work] had an alternative 
purpose." 

While clearly a scholar, Wood is an 
unusual curator for having trained as an 
artist She earned a bachelor's degree in fine 
arts at Cornell University and a master's 
at the University of Wisconsin-Madison, 
specializing in printmaking. During that 
last degree program, she also worked as 
a curatorial assistant at the university's 
Chazen Museum. Wood's interest in 
curating soon took precedence, and the last 
exhibition of her own work was in 2005. 

Wood, who has also taught art at the 
University of Oklahoma, spent 13 years 


at the Block, the last nine as its senior 
curator. Having followed a career that has 
"alternated between teaching and working at 
university museums," she deems the latter 
the best way for me to exercise the myriad 
intellectual pursuits that interest me." 

These are truly diverse. Wood has curated 
a 2008 exhibition on computer-generated 
works on paper— she also wrote the catalog 
— and another on the architectural drawings 
of Marion Mahony Griffin (born 1871), the 
country's first registered female architect 
and the one whose renderings of Frank 
Lloyd Wright buildings helped make that 
architect's name abroad. Other shows have 
focused on Robert Mapplethorpe, Kiki Smith 
and Roy Lichtenstein, to name a few. 

Having settled with her family into their 
South Burlington home — Wood has two 
daughters, and extended family in New York 
and Vermont — the curator is already at work 
on her first project for the Fleming: an exhibit 
scheduled for fall 2014 on Kara Walker. The 
contemporary African American print artist 
is known for her often-provocative, black cut- 
out silhouettes, which are meant to question 
and confront issues of race, sexuality and 
identity. 

Wood also plans to "approach the 
permanent collection with new eyes, 
making connections between artworks that 
havent been made before," as she puts it 
The last time the permanent collection was 
addressed in this way, she adds, was 10 years 

Wood’s affinity for university museums 
has another basis: her enthusiasm for 
working with students. "Art can be a fulcrum 
of a young student's academic career" she 

This interest may put her on a different 
path from her predecessors at the Fleming, 
who have gone on to curating in the public 
sector. Wood replaces Aimee Marcereau 
DeGalan, who was hired in 2008 and left 
four years later for the Dayton Art Institute 
in Ohio: her predecessor. Evelyn Hankins, 
left for a job at the Hirshhorn Museum in 
Washington, D.C. It's likely there are enough 
connections among the Fleming's 25,000 
works to keep Wood busy for a long time. 

INFO 

"Dorothy and Herb Vogel: Fifty Works for 
Fifty States," through May IB at the Fleming 
Museum of Art. University of Vermont Info, 
656-0750. uvm.edu/'fleming, vogel5050.org 
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At s nake Mountain, 
it's a short and history- 
filled hike to the top 
of Addison County 

BY Shirl S AzYNSki 


Accominod Ating everyone from spry senior 
citizens to middlebury college students. 

Snake MOUnlain i Stab UlOUSjy 
DeMOcRaTic. 


F og shrouds the road, 
rolling in from Lake 
Champlain and smell - 
ing like farm. At 7 a.m. 
on a cool, late-summer morn - 
ing, as we roll east through the 
cornfields on Vermont 17, 1 can 
barely see our destination rising 
through a pearl-gray sky. Even 
the sun looks tired. 

I am not a morning person. Coflee helps 
dispel some of the fog. My husband, who’s 
far more awake — awake enough to have 
made the coffee — is driving. 

Why, oh why, did I get up this early on 
the weekend? 

Because Snake Mountain is a happenin’ 
spot. In about two hoursitwill be throb - 
bing with sound: aluminum water bottles 
clinking, the crunch of determined feet, 
whirring mountain bikes and amiably 
chattering hikers. I hope to spotsome its 
shyer wildlife first. 

We cross the low dip in the road that 
marks sluggish Dead Creek, through the 
last chilly wisp of fog, and see that the 
ridgetop is flooded with glorious sun. 


The 1287-foot-high Snake Mountain, 
straddling Addison and Weybridge, is part 
of the Taconic Mountains, yet it’s oddly 
disconnected from that chain of peaks, 
and from the Greens. It stands alone as a 
landmark visible from Bristol to Chimney 
Point, with a mysterious solitude and 
accessibility that make it one of the best 
beginner’s hiking sites in Vermont. 

Accommodating everyone from spry 
senior citizens strolling at thebase to 
Middlebury College students snap 
ping their iPhones at the summit. Snake 
Mountain is fabulously democratic. The 
broad, easy trail and impressive lake views 
from the peak make it a favorite picnic spot 
for locals. It’s been thatway for more than 


a century — though the days 
of dances and croquet games 
on the mountaintop have long 
vanished. But few Vermonters 
outside Addison County seem 
to know about it. 

The Wilmarth Woods trail. 
Cranberry Bog — a 10-acre, 
9500-year-old kettle lake alive 
with dragonflies — and Snake 
Mountain Wildlife Management Area are 
not listed in the Hiking Vermont Falcon 
Guide. But the Green Mountain Club's!) ay 
Hiker's Guide to Vermont includes maps, 
tips and background on the mountain's 
history. 

On the mountain, you can spot vestiges 
of that history, such as ruins of the aptly 
named Grand View Hotel, abandoned in 
1925. At the heights of the trail’s end, the 
remains ofsteel posts stand in abroad 
concrete pad that once held up a 74-foot 
lookout tower. According to documents 
in the Sheldon Museum’s archives, the 
panoramic view from the tower extended 
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Mystery Trail « P 4i 

from Massachusetts to Quebec. Crumbling 
rock foundations and scraps of rusted 
metal lie scattered across the summit of 
Snake Mountain, too, including the bent 
remains of what looks like a tap bucket. 

When we reach the parking lot on 
Mountain Road, a woodchuck rushes 
across our path and scurries into a nearby 
field. Judging from the cars already parked, 
at least three hikers have beat us here. In 
good weather and at a moderate pace, the 
hike takes only around two hours up and 
back, which should give us plenty of room 
for sightseeingbefore the trail is mobbed. 

B efore we head up, we take inventory: 
water bottle, check. A snack for the 
summit, check. Bug spray, check. 
Doors locked, check. 

Bug spray? Yes. Don’t hike Snake 
Mountain without it. All the bogs, rivulets 
and other water-filled nooks and crannies 
up here assure the presence of mosquitoes. 
The plentiful spring rains have made them 
especially hellish this year. 

In dry weather, the gravel road to the 
trail is dusty and shadowed, with little 
curbside room to walk, overgrown in late 
summer with leggy stalks of blue chicory 
and Queen Anne's lace, and die last re 
maining buttercups of the season. Our 
crunching steps mix with the high, buzz - 
ing song of cicadas and whistling trill of a 
songbird, punctuated by a woodpecker's 
drumming. Otherwise, it’s blissfully quiet. 

The trail's conditions are just about per 
feet, as a recent light rain has softened the 
path and tamped down some of the pollen. 
A prior dry spell kept it free of mud. Hiking 
this trail in springtime requires high boots, 
and it's advisable to wait at least a day or 
two after a rain if you don’t want to ford a 
river. The network of short side loops hug- 
ging the lower parts of the trail testifies to 
how muddy it can get. 

Wild grapes, wandering thistles and 
goldenrod fringe the path. These soon give 
way to a ferny hardwood forest sprinkled 
with stands of orange jewelweed, yellow 
daisies and the occasional, evil-looking 
spotted red berries of false Solomon's seal 
dangling close to the ground. 

The first third of the hike ascends at a 
steady angle of about 30 degrees along a 
broad path. Itgets rockier, narrower and 
snakier as you get higher, and the air begins 
to smell of evergreen instead of leafy loam. 
Frequent "break rocks” enable hikers to 
pause and stretch, not to mention listen 
for wildlife — such as the slow-moving, fat 
black ball of a porcupine I spot in die crook 
of a beech tree about a hundred feet away, 
right above the trail. It moves farther away, 
paw over paw, before hunkering down on 
a branch. If you want to see falcons, bring 
binoculars during migration season. But 
stay away from the cliffs while they breed 
in the spring. 

There’s human mystery on this 



GEtti NG th Er E 

college north on Weybridge Road; turn left/west onto Route 17. 

a broad gravel lane that heads through farm fields toward 
windier and narrower dirt road with less visibility. The trail 

it from the shorter, Mountain Road approach. The parking lot is 


mountain, too. On my last 
visit in late June, the derelict 
building at the base of the trail 
appeared most recently to 
have been used as a work 
and storage shed, filled with 
mason jars, broken lanterns 
and rusted tools. But it’s been 
boarded up since then. A little 
farther along the trail and off to 
the right, we pass the skeletal 
ruins of machinery I can’t iden- 
tify. Is this an ancient, stripped 
chassis of some piece of farm 
equipment, or an engine that 
once ran the Grand View’s 
steam-powered sawmill? 

While the expansive view 
from the summit of Snake 
Mountain maybe a visitor’s 
goal, the hike itself offers 
rewards and surprises that shift with the 
seasons, from white trillium, delicate foam 
flower and hepatica in early spring, to the 
flamboyantly red-orange efts and epic 
fairy rings of dripping ink-cap mushrooms 
in June. The color and size of the butter - 
flies that follow you up the trail change 
as spring moves into summer. The lush 
hardwood forest of birch, red oak, maple, 
beech, ash and understory trees offers glo- 
rious fall colors. 

No glimpses off the mountainside indi- 
cate that you’re reaching its summit. The 
trail forks left, going sharply uphill, and 
ends abruptly in a patch of grass. Keep 
walking uphill, following the break in the 


trees to an outcropping of bare rocks and 
a concrete-covered clearing with plenty of 
room to sit and take in the view. 

From the summit, you can see past the 
cornfields and occasional silos striping the 
valley, clear across Lake Champlain and 
into the Adirondacks. 

On the way back down the mountain, 
we pass more and more hikers coming 
up — couples, families, solo dog walkers 
(furry friends are cool here if on a leash, 
according to the trail rules). Everyone is 
friendly, and most people are fairly quiet. 

Tire ruts cut along the trail, and the 
number of bikers we encounter suggests 
it’s an ideal spot for them, despite the 


official ban on mountain 
biking. I chat with one biker, a 
guy with a goatee and a vivid 
orange shirt, who cheerfully 
declines to be identified. He 
says he comes up here every 
weekend. 

“We've been trying to get 
the trail officially opened 
for biking, but it’s a wildlife- 
management area,” he tells 
me with a shrug. "It’s sup 
posed to be for logging and 
hunting." 

“I’ve heard people come 
up and hang glide off the 
cliffs,” I venture, chasing a 
rumor previously shared 
with me by an adventurous, 
twentysomething neighbor. 
The biker laughs and 
shakes his head. “Yeah, but ... not a good 
place for it,” he says. “A couple of guys 
went up there, and one jumped off and — 
whoosh! — went straight down into a nose 
dive! Luckily, he recovered just in time to 
land safely. 

“But his buddy, he took one look at that 
and packed up his gear and hiked back 
down the mountain,” Biker Dude adds. "I 
guess the thermals weren’t right” 

Ouch, I think as we continue on down 
the trail. I’ll leave the short, dramatic 
flights to the hawks. There’s still plenty 
to see on the way down before we finish, 
from bogs and ponds to unmarked side 
trails begging to be explored. 0 
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Hug Bug 

A farmers market fixture graces passersby with embraces 


J ean Barber is a massage therapist, 
but for the past year she's been 
into another kind of touch. Every 
Saturday, “if it’s not raining," 
Barber, 61, stands for a few hours at the 
Burlington Farmers Market holding up 
a sign that says “Free Hugs." She's neatly 
and conventionally dressed with a radiant 
smile. Barber does not look anything like 

Nor is she some kind of religious zealot. 
She's just a darn good hugger. Though shy 
or curmudgeonly types may avert their 
eyes when they pass by, others go right up 
to Barber for a hug — and the inevitable 
conversation about why she spends hours 
each weekend inviting complete strangers 
into her warm embrace. Barber will usu- 
ally tell them that she’s also a hooker. A rug 
hooker, that is. 

Yes, the Hug Lady's story involves a 
rug. A Hug on a Rug rug. It also involves 
her husband, Tom Barber: “Every morning 
he would invite me to get a hug on a rug.” 
Tom is a songwriter, Barber explains, with 
a penchant for rhyming. 

Those daily hugs inspired Barber to 


design and hook a rug with “HUG ON A 
RUG" at the top, and "HEALING THE 
WORLD ONE HUG AT A TIME” at the 
bottom. In the center, she hooked two 
pairs of feet, indicating where the huggers 
could stand — toes overlapping an image 
of planet Earth. The rug’s colors are toasty 
brown and shades of blue. 

I KNOW PEOPLE Cl HOG 
EVERYWHERE, BUT 

WE’RE PROMOTING A 
HUGGING HABIT. 

JEAN BARBER 

“It took me four months to make the 
first one,” Barber says. That’s why, when 
friends began to request their own rugs, 
she goes on, “I knew I couldn't make all of 


Barber and her husband decided to 
look into manufacturing the rugs. The 
Hug Lady carried her rug drawing around 
for about a year, she says, “looking for 
some rug company” to realize her dream. 
Finally, Barber says, “I found a friend 
whose nephew was from India, and was 
a designer who worked at a rug company. 
Then,” she adds, “we had to learn all about 
customs and importing." 

These days, Hug on a Rug has a web- 
site, and Tom and Jean Barber sell the 
handmade wool rugs — for $75 plus tax 
and shipping — out of their basement. “We 
ordered 500 in our first year and sold 300,” 
Barber says. 

So the Hug Lady's appearance at the 
farmers market has a motive — she hands 
out cards with the address of the Hug on a 
Rug website, and she may suggest the rugs 
make great Christmas presents. Still, you 
don’t get the impression Barber's mission 
is strictly monetary. 

Hugging “connects people on a heart 
level,” she says. “I have an instant rapport 
with people if they come for a hug.” Other 
vendors at the market have to stand behind 



a table, she notes. Her connection is full 
frontal. 

“We know people can hug every- 
where," Barber continues, “but we're 
promoting a hugging habit. It’s great for 
families — what if a child knew there was 
a place to go for positive energy and ‘time 

No question, Barber is a hugging 
enthusiast “There are lots of health ben- 
efits,” she touts, noting that Dr. Oz and 
Oprah Winfrey have discussed them. Did 
Barber send Hug on a Rug rugs to those 
TV celebrities? Yes, she says with a shrug, 
“but I got nothing." 

Barber is not the first person to offer 
free public hugs, as she readily admits. 
In fact, ‘There is a ‘free hugs’ movement 
worldwide,” she says — as a quick search 
on YouTube will attest. ‘We just took it a 
step further,” she says. 

On her website, Barber also gives 
props to writer Shel Silverstein for his 
poem “Hug O’ War,” published in his clas- 
sic book Where the Sidewalk Ends in 1974. 
And she invokes old peacenik slogans 
with the statement ‘We believe world 
peace begins at home, and that arms are 
made for hugging." 

“The world needs love,” Barber con- 
cludes. “I just love helping people — it's 
such a win-win.”© 
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CLINICAL TRIAL 

WONDER KID. 


EXPERIENCE HEALTH CARE THAT ASPIRES TO BE AS EXTRAORDINARY AS THE PEOPLE IT SERVES. 

A life-altering heart condition put Barry Stone at risk for a stroke. He was concerned about disrupting 
his active routine. But Barry’s cardiologist, Dr. Daniel Lustgarten, works at a university hospital 
that pioneers new treatments. As part of a clinical trial available on(y in select hospitals around the 
country, Dr. Lustgarten inserted a tiny device directly into Barry’s heart to keep blood from clotting. 
Now Barry hits the slopes — and the courts — with confidence because of the advanced care available 
at Fletcher Allen. Learn more about the clinical trials we offer, and see 
what Barry has to say at FletcherAUen.org/Barry. Fletcher 

Allen 

In service to the PATIENT, COMMUNITY and MEDICINE since 18791 Jn alliaHCt 
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First-Bite Bonanza 

Tasting the summer’s crop of new restaurants 

BY ALICE LEVITT AND CORIN HIRSCH 

L ate summer is a busy time for the Seven Days 
food team. It seems like half the people who open 
restaurants each year choose July and August to 
start serving the public. That means more fiin 
options for diners and lots more reporting for us. 

This year, we could barely fi nd time to schedule 
reviews of all the buzzed-about new eateries opening 
across the state. As the weather cooled down, the two of 
us divvied them up and trekked from Newport to Stowe, 
from Woodstock to St. Albans, to separate the gourmet 
from the merely gourmand in just a couple of weeks. 

We hope our fuller waistlines aren’t in vain, and that our 
short reviews will help you make informed decisions 
before you digin. — A. L. 



1128 Mountain Road. Stowe, 253-4135 

Before opening his third Sushi Yoshi restaurant in Stowe 
last month, co-owner Nate Freund summed up his goal in 
an interview with Seven Days : "a rock-and-roll sushi bar 
with a comfortable design and feel.” 

Mission accomplished. Sushi Yoshi is a cool-looking 
place, with trees lining the indoor entrance area, tatami- 
room-style seating (sans the actual straw mats), orange 
z paper-shaded lights and a hip, bright new sushi bar not far 
H from the hibachi tables. 

Ci I was won over by the atmosphere, and again by our 
< charming server, Jenna, who took us through the sizable 
g menu with candor and a sense of humor. 

5 Despite a surprisingly steady early-dinner crowd, our 
food emerged quickly. We started with a creation known 
as the Sashimi Martini. The $12.95 appetizer arrived in 
in a twisty-stemmed martini glass topped by a mountain of 
o cubed fi sh including two kinds of tuna, yellowtail, salmon 
° and sea bass. Next came a layer of ultra-thin slices of 
” avocado arranged like a laurel crown, followed by cubes 
of cucumber, strawberry, kiwi and critically unripe mango 
° dressed in a yuzu-citrus vinaigrette. 

Though the mixture was visually impressive, it su° ered 
from a confusing excess of fl avors. Fewer types of fi sh and 
$ a smaller, more carefully vetted choice of fruit might make 
z the dish a winner. 

g Plain old sushi was better. Except that the kitchen 
w of co-owner Kevin Zheng doesn’t really produce plain 
old sushi. Flanked by slices of tobiko-crusted California 
roll, eight colorful pieces of nigiri-style fi sh reclined in 
a fi shbone pattern on a banana leaf that was propped up 
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THE $12.95 APPETIZER ARRIVED 
IN A TWISTY STEMMED MARTINI GLASS 

TOPPED BY A MOUNTAIN OF CUBED FISH 

with a pile of shaved daikon. The greatest hit was broiled 
unagi — crisp, fl aky, but not too sweet. Overall, the fi sh was 
of good but unexceptional quality, tasting quite fresh with 
the one exception of unpleasantly fi shy tuna. 

The best dish I tried at this American-style Japanese 
eatery was potentially the latschiest. At $2 1.95, the 
beef-teriyaki bento box was pricey but stu° ed with well- 
executed food, beginning with the excellent beef. The 
potentially sugary sauce was thick and well fl avored, and 
not too sweet. The pile of meat melted in my mouth, while 
the accompanyingbroccoli and carrots retained just the 
right amount of crunch. 

In the opening below the beef, the mound of seaweed 
salad was as it should be, chewy and slippery with sesame 
oil. The tempura was admirably light and crackly, and the 


miso soup boasted lovely cubes of fi rm tofu. Even the pan- 
fried gyoza had more personality than I’ve come to expect 
from Americanized Japanese fare, with the moist pork 
slapped with ginger. 

The meal brought me back to my favorite American- 
friendly Japanese place as a kid. Sometimes we all need 
the comfort of a perfect teriyaki, and Sushi Yoshi is now 
my destination for just that. — A.L. 


TWIGGS' 

AN AMERICAN GASTROPUB 

24 North Main Street. St. Albans. 524-1405. 
twiggsvt.com 

The trend has made it from Burlington to Rutland — and 
now, fi nally, to St. Albans. And, like the cupcake, it will 
probably live on in the Green Mountains long after it’s 
considered "over” on the coasts. I’m talking, of course, 
about the gastropub. 

FIRST-BITE BONANZA » P.49 
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I I BY CORIN HIRSCH & ALICE LEVITT 


Pine Street 
Phoenix 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN CHOCOLATES 
READIES ITS NEW CAFE — WITH 
A BREWERY NEIGHBOR? 

The resurrection of the old 
Sondik Supply building at 716 
Pine Street looks to be nearing 
completion as lake champlain 
chocolates staffs its new 44- 
seat cafe, south end kitchen, 
and education kitchen in the 
building. 

This past summer, the com- 
pany hired chef sarah langan 
to head its new breakfast- 
and-lunch spot. Though LCC 
is mum on details pertaining 
to the cafe — including what 
it will serve and when it will 
open — owner james lampman 
calls it “a place to gather, eat 
and learn. This new space 
features a cafe, craft chocolate 
and an education kitchen,” he 

The renovated building will 
also house LCC’s ice cream 
production and blue bandana 
chocolate maker, the fair-trade 
chocolate venture founded by 
eric lampman last year. 

Langan’s online presence 
offers clues to the food she 
might serve at South End. 

A graduate of the Culinary 
Institute of America, she 
was executive sous chef at 
Burlington's new England 

CULINARY INSTITUTE COMMONS, 

spent 22 years as a NECI 
instructor, and calls her style 
“simple and seasonal." During 
the South End Art Hop, 
Langan served up an heirloom 
tomato soup at LCC. She has 
posted photos from the cafe’s 
menu development, depicting 
breakfast pastries; fattoush 
and toasted pitas with grilled 


summer veggies; a warm beet, 
apple and kale salad; and 
beer-and-slider pairings. 

If those pairings do appear 
at South End, some of the beer 
could come from next door. 
Adjacent to the cafe, workers 
are building out space for 
a 4900-square-foot micro- 
brewery, confirmed by plans 
submitted to the Burlington 
Development Review Board. 
Might a flourishing craft brew- 
ery be moving from elsewhere 
in town to Pine Street? Stay 
tuned. 

According to the LCC 
website. South End Kitchen 
still seeks a pastry chef, a lead 
barista and a manager for the 
education center. 

The Next 
Station 

BLUE DONKEY OWNERS OPEN 
MORRISVILLE RESTAURANT 
Less than a year after their 
abortive attempt to purchase 
the rusty nail in Stowe, blue 

DONKEY RESTAURANT Owners KIM 
KAUFMAN and JIM GOLDSMITH 

will open a new restaurant 
named for its address, 10 
railroad street, in Morrisville. 

Why choose “Mo’ Vegas” 
for their next culinary 
venture? After the years-in- 
the-making deal to purchase 
the Rusty Nail went south, 

“We weren’t feeling very 
Stowe friendly,” Kaufman 
recalls. Then they discovered 
the bank-owned former 
train station that used to be 
Melben's Restaurant. 

“It seemed like a great 
opportunity — Morrisville 
really needs a restaurant, and 
that town couldn’t be more 
welcoming," says Kaufman, 


who adds that she expects to 
be fully open by Columbus Day 
weekend. She hopes to share 
a preview with diners dining 
Morrisville’s Oktoberfest in 
the first weekend in October. 

Blue Donkey executive chef 

KERMIT MELENDEZ is COllCOCtillg 

the menu for 10 Railroad 
Street, which Kaufman calls a 
“wayfarer’s tavern.” The chef’s 
fine-dining background will 
show on a “hunter’s board,” to 
boast game specials including 
pan-roasted birds and rabbit 
cassoulet. 

For the less adventur- 
ous diner, there will be 
individual mac-and-cheese 


resemble the former train sta- 
tion in its 19th-century heyday, 
she says, complete with wood 
floors and “a lot of steel." The 
perfect place for what she 
describes as “food and drink 
for the hungry traveler.” 

Made in 
the Shade 

JUNIS CHEF STRIKES OUT 
ON HIS OWN. STARTS 
NEW COMPANY 
martin smith, longtime chef 
for the Vermont branch of the 
Community of the Crucified 
One and its restaurants, has 
amicably severed business 



dishes, as well as small plates 
such as chicken skewers 
with cornbread, chicken 
wings and Thai curry 
mussels. Devotees of the 
Blue Donkey’s burger will no 
longer have to venture onto 
Mountain Road for a taste. 
The restaurant will start by 
serving dinner and eventu- 
ally add lunch and Sunday 
brunch. 

Kaufman is currently 
busy restoring 10 Railroad to 


ties with the group. Though 
he remains a church member, 
the former NECI chef says 
he’s been out on his own 
since he reopened Juniper's 
Fare Deli in Northfield on 
September 1 as shady's deli. 
(The Community’s other 
restaurants, juniper's fare 
cafe and juni’s take out, will 
continue to operate with 
the help of other church 
members.) 
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Now Open For Lunch & Dinner 

Sun-Thurs 11-10 Fri & Sat 11-11 

IP 


131 Main Street, 

On the Corner on St Paul Street, 
Burlington, Vermont 
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JAPANESE CUISINE 


112 Lake Street ■ Burlington 

www.sansaivt.com 



' Back to School Offer \ 

' 1 large, 1 -topping pizza, 12 wings ' $ 

1 and a 2 liter Coke product 1 | 

; : i 

Now serving Richie's 
Famous Italian Ice! 

Grab any slice & a Rookies Roof Beer 
for $5.99 + tax 





SEVEN DAYS 


Adirondack 
COAST FESTIVAL 

Wine, Cider <fe Food Festival 

October 12 

12-8 p.m. 


Crete Civic Center 
Plattsburgh, NY 
Exit 39 off Rt 87 
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Selling your house? We can help! 

More than 20% of our readers are planning to 
buy a new home this year. Show them your ALLNEW 
place! Our classifieds staff is ready to help you W[RR|TF| 
sell your pad. You know Seven Days. We're not 
sketchy, and neither are our readers! 


CLASSIFIEDS 

classifieds.sevendaysvt.com STAY CLASSY, VERMONT. * 


List your house for 
only $45* and get the 
most from your post! 


f I side dishes 


What’s in the name? 
According to Smith, he 
overheard Norwich 
University students refer- 
ring to the gas-station 
deli as “Shady's" and 
decided to make it of- 
ficial. “I loved the sound 
of that, the juxtaposition 
of our food, service and 
the name," he says. And, 
apparently, the fiiture 
is so bright that Smith’s 
family dog, a Boston ter- 
rier named Jet, is wearing 
shades — at least on the 
eatery’s logo. 

Diners can expect 
more of the fare Smith 
served at Juniper's Fare 
Deli, including home- 
made pulled pork and 
pizzas. A new addition 
is the “Slim Shady Club,” 
made with house-smoked 
chicken and roasted 
garlic mayo. 

Smith is using the 
deli for the official debut 
of his new company, 

VERMONT PROBIOTICA. He 

and business partner 
bobby connolly specialize 
in small-batch, slow- 
fermented products made 
from homegrown ingre- 
dients, including kimchi 
and apple and horseradish 
sauerkrauts. According to 
Smith, he and Connolly 
are “sitting on, like, 700 
pounds” of the cabbage 
that they package in 
resealable, transparent 
pouches at the mad river 

Vermont Probiotica 
pickles are available on 
sandwiches and hot dogs 
or to go at Shady’s, and 
they’ll be for sale within 
a couple of weeks at 

HUNGER MOUNTAIN CO-OP in 

Montpelier, rj's friendly 
market in Waterbury, 

MEHURON'S MARKET in 

Waitsfield and city market 
in Burlington, Smith says. 
Not a fan of fermented 
foods? Probiotica also 
manufactures a barbecue 
sauce named for mrs. 
blaise smith: “My Smokin' 
Hot Wife.” 


Crumbs 

ACCOLADES FOR 
CAPITAL CITY NOSH; 

PARTY TO BENEFIT 
COMMUNITY GARDENS 
Two Montpelier victuals 
received recent nods 
in the national press. 

A Montreal reader of 
Bon Appetit wrote the 
magazine to share that she 
“had the most amazing 
Portuguese eggs at kismet 
in Montpelier, Vt” She 
asked if the editors could 
help her recreate the dish 
— and they obliged with a 

In an unlikely pairing, 

THREE PENNY TAPROOM 

was immortalized in the 
pages of Redbook — but 
not for its beer. In the ar- 
ticle, called “39 Trending 
Cocktails We Love," the 
magazine profiled the 
tavern's Montpelier mule, 
a blend of lemon vodka, 
ginger liqueur, ginger ale 
and a few other ingredi- 
ents. The article para- 
phrases bartender jake 
jamieson as saying that 


“The Montpelier Mule is 
a little different from the 
classic Moscow Mule, just 
like Montpelier is slightly 
off-kilter from your usual 


This Saturday at 
Burlington’s intervale 

CENTER, the VERMONT 
COMMUNITY GARDEN 

network will host Feast for 
the Gardens, a fundraiser 
that brings together live 
music, apps and dinner 

from NIKA, CROP BISTRO 
& BREWERY, GUILD FINE 
MEATS and HALF PINT FARM. 

Augmenting the fare 
will be an unusual beer 
brewed for the party by 

ZERO GRAVITY CRAFT BREWERY 

— one flavored with 
carrots, blue Hubbard 
squash, sweet gale and 
herbs harvested from the 
Intervale. Tickets are $80 
and available through 
vcgn.org. 


CLASSIFIEDS SECTION » P.49 
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First-Bite Bonanza 

Twiggs is the Railroad City’s first 
example of the genre, and it come: 
an opportune time — just more th: 
a year after the debut of 14th St: 
Brewing, the city's first nanobrewer 
The beer finds its way not only int 
the taps at Twiggs, but also int 
many of the dishes. 

There are plenty of choices o: 
the menu 
restaurant that us 
Bella. With whole sections devoted to 
grilled cheese sandwiches and grilled 
flatbread, it was difficult to choose 
just a few dishes for this review. 

The 14th Star love began with 
an order of fish and chips. Though 


Every pub needs a great burger, but 
my dining partners and I parted company 
on whether the “Twiggster" qualified. I 
found the fillings on the well-seasoned 
half-pound patty sloppy and gloppy, 
particularly the chipotle-adobo mayo, 
which tasted like sugar, not smoke. 
Pepper Jack cheese didn't add spice, 
either, and mashed avocado and a soft- 
yolk fried egg seemed to contribute to 
the mess rather than the flavor. I hoped 
the warm, housemade chips on the 
would help matters, but the dark- 


menu features only one 
'Twiggie.” It’s a Smurfy 
ide-to-order pan cookie 
■veral different flavors, 


disappeared within its 
bricklike walls. My 
companion who 
ordered the dish 
swapped out waffle 
fries for onion rings — 
an excellent decision. 

The 

that overwheli 
the fish 

admirably to the 
sweet onions. 

I tried the cheese 
sauce, which also 
pops up repeatedly o: 
the m 

Mac’n Out.” Having grown up on Velveeta’s 
boxed mac, I found this eerily familiar, but 
with beer. I appreciated the meaty texture 
supplied by chunks of maple-smoked 
bacon, but was turned off by the vegetal 
crunch of undercooked onions, described 
on the menu as “caramelized.” 


The edges of my double- 
:hocolate Twiggie were 
overcooked, but I still 
dove with gusto into 
a cookie hot enough 
to melt the vanilla ice 
cream on top. I could 
have done without 
chocolate and 
:araniel sauces, but they 
certainly didn't hurt. 

What did hurt 
was the wait, and not 
just for this dish. The 
sxcessively relaxed 
vice made our weekday 
casual meal last more than two 
hours, leaving me thirsty while I waited for 
someone to refill my water. 

But, while I nitpicked, the St. Albans- 
resident guests were already planning 
their next visit. Though Twiggs didn't thrill 
me, it looks like it may hit the spot for the 
hometown crowd. — A. L. 




70 Marshall Avenue, Williston, 
879-7060. vermonttaphouse.com 

Big, bold photos of Vermont farmers and 
their products brighten the walls, and 
the fried shrimp and buffet are things of 
the past. The first thing the owners of the 
Vermont Tap House want you to know is 
that you're not in Ponderosa Steakhouse 
anymore. 

Not that the place has changed hands. 
Peter, Sam and Paul Handy have had a 
restaurant at 70 Marshall Avenue since 
they opened Evergreen Eddy's Wilderness 
Grill in 1991. That’s long enough for the 
businessmen to be acutely aware of the 
necessity of changing with the times. 
Though the brothers still own a pair of 


IHOPs (in South Burlington and Rutland), 
they decided to take this Williston space in 
a more locavore direction. 

Exhibit A: Near the entrance stand kegs 
emblazoned with names such as Drop-In 
Brewing Company, Fiddlehead Brewing 
Company and Champlain Orchards. 

Our server took palpable pleasure in 
filling our order of water with lemon and 
displayed excitement at our food choices. 
If this was acting, Stanislavski must have 
come back to teach the eager kids who staff 
the restaurant. 

The popcorn chicken with meat 
from Misty Knoll Farms exceeded my 
expectations. Initially, its unexpected 
blanket of melted mozzarella gave me 
shivers. But once I dipped the crisp, juicy 
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First-Bite Bonanza « P 49 

nuggets in the side of relatively nondescript marinara 
sauce, I tasted the method to the madness of chefs Bob 
Castle and Bill Sawyer. These were chicken Parmigiana 
bites in all but name, and I couldn't stop eating them. Still, 
for 10 tiny pieces, $8.95 seemed pricey, regardless of the 
chicken’s provenance. 

The pizzas that followed were as soft and chewy as 
Indian naan bread — making them, for better or worse, 
stand out among local pies. 1 liked the uncommon texture. 
The Margherita was a surprise-, instead of red sauce like 
the classic Neapolitan pie, it featured fresh tomatoes, 
basil and shaved Parmesan on abase of Maplebrook Fine 
Cheese mozzarella. 1 missed the tangy zip of sauce. 

I preferred the El Camino, whose creamy butter- 
and-garlic base boosted the fresh array of roasted corn, 
black beans, chopped tomato and slabs of grilled chicken. 

I wished there had been more cilantro to brighten the 
veggies, but this was still a quality flatbread. 

Priced between $8 and $12.95, the individual pies left 
every party I saw leaving with a box, unlike the overpriced 
apps. My colleagues thanked me for their slices the next 



Windsor station 
restaurant!} Barroom 

26 Depot Avenue, Windsor, 674-4180. 
windsorstationvt.com 

Twice a day, passenger trains still roll up outside the 
old railroad station in Windsor, just as they have for 
decades. But disembarking travelers no longer find 
wooden benches or a ticket window. This Beaux -Arts 
edifice became a restaurant long ago, albeit one that fal- 
tered after Tropical Storm Irene hit two years ago. When 
the previous Windsor Station restaurant closed last year, 
Windsor was left with few dining options besides pizza 
and Chinese takeout. 



Stacy and Jon Capurso changed that last summer. 
After selling their beloved Hartland diner, Stella's 
Restaurant, in the spring, they turned their attention to 
rehabbing and reopening Windsor Station as a casual 
restaurant. They’ve done a stunning job of showcasing 
the building: Dark paints and rich finishes show off the 
inlaid-wood ceilings and other period details that make 
Windsor Station Restaurant & Barroom seem caught in 
another time when vaudevillians rode the rails. Yet it’s 
still comfy enough that you might want to stop in often 
for a beer and a burger. 

I mean that literally — the Depot Burger is a highlight 
of the menu here, with a patty whose juices may trickle 


down your arm as you eat. Topped with melted cheddar, 
browned shallots and a crisscross of bacon, it's a meal 
and a half, especially satisfying when washed down with 
a pint of local beer or a stiff, rye-based cocktail. 

If Windsor Station’s menu has two themes, they're 
gentle prices (entrees top out at $26, but most are below 
$18) and, well,bacon. Minced bacon tops the buttery 
stuffed clams, which are lightly breaded and served 
whole, not chopped. We suspected bacon also lurked in 
the smoky Portuguese fish chowder, a creamy elixir dense 
with chopped fish and laced with the slightest hint of 

I had high hopes for the baconless Signal Light Salad, a 
pile of arugula tossed in a creamy cucumber dressing and 
topped with chopped egg and smoked trout. But the trout 
was dry, and the dressing needed more kick. 

Jon Capurso, who hails from Rhode Island, clearly has 
a soft spot for Italian food: He has provided 10 choices, 
three of them Parmesans. His eggplant Parm was suitably 
cheesy, its red sauce slightly sweet. A half-portion of 
linguini with clam sauce was topped with whole bivalves 
and looked as if it could feed a family, though the buttery 
sauce was on the tepid side. 

There are few surprises or powerful flavors on the 
menu at Windsor Station, but huge portions at decent 
prices make a winning formula. I just hope the chef lets 
himself go now and again — perhaps with specials — as I 
suspect he has bolder flavors up his sleeve. — C.H. 

Worthy Kitchen 

442 Woodstock Road. Woodstock, 457-7281 

At Lombard Farms in the Upper Valley, the pigs 
are fed 'TO wheels of [Vermont Farmstead Cheese 
Company] Lille and four apples every day." So notes 
the handwritten chalkboard menu inside Woodstock’s 
Worthy Kitchen. 

Each week or so, a whole, locally raised animal arrives 
at the restaurant. Chef Scott Liberty repurposes it into 
vittles such as last week's "Worthy ’Wich” — a sage-and- 
pistachio-stuffed pork roll and puckery house pickles atop 
charred crostini. The Lille-fattened meatwas almost as 
tender as a stick of butter. 


Whatever isn't touched 
By flame at Worthy Kitchen 

is often anointed with some kind of tat. 

There’s an earthy exuberance to all the food at Worthy 
Kitchen, the new venture from Jason Merrill, Dave 
Broderick and Kurt Lessard, the owners of South 
Royalton’s hugely successful Worthy Burger. With 
dozens of taps — including a few dispensing wine and 
Prosecco — a compact menu, food served in baskets and 
counter service, this one bucks every fusty stereotype 
about Woodstock. 

For a town awash in tourists by day, Woodstock can 
sometimes feel like a tomb after seven. But inside the 
cacophonous, industrial-chic Worthy Kitchen, it looks and 
sounds like an ongoing party. Motown blares, neighbors 
stand around swilling Allagash and orders arrive briskly at 
the pickup window. Many arrive wood-fired, too — such 
as the bacon and potatoes inside an ultra-smoky, creamy 
potato soup, and the singed local veggies that come 
alongside many plates. 

Whatever isn’t touched by flame is often anointed 
with some kind of fat — such as the spicy mayo atop 
the creamed corn on the cob, a Vermont take on 
Mexican corn. Buttermilk-fried chicken thighs sport 
a ridiculously crispy, salty skin that’s a landscape of 
batter peaks and valleys. Shoestring-thin truffle fries, 
dusted with salt and parsley, are greasy but crisp. A 
plate of greens paints a picture in fats, too, slathered in 
creamy dressing and topped with a coral-like Parmesan 
crisp. A hunk of moist, flaky roasted cod bears a 
relatively conservative dollop of spicy remoulade, but 
its kale bed has been fired into salty kale chips.Crunch, 
crunch, crunch. 

An ethos underlies the oily, salty madness. Liberty 
proudly cooks with beef tallow instead of vegetable oiL 
Though the Lard Donuts sound like they might block an 
artery, each cinnamon-showered pastry (three to an order, 
$4) is like a little puff of heaven — and lighter than you 
might think. — C.H. 




food 



150 Main Street. Newport, 334-1791 

Newport’s newest restaurant, Brown Dog Bistro, doesn’t 
shout its presence to the street Passersby may glimpse 
tables through its floor-to-ceiling windows, but the 
place’s location inside the new Northeast Kingdom 
Tasting Center makes it hard to know it's there unless, 
well, you know it’s there. 

Evoking the nursery rhyme, the capacious Tasting 
Center houses a baker, a butcher and a cider maker, plus 
a smattering of local veggies and maple products. Brown 
Dog Bistro occupies one corner of this bazaar, behind a 
shoulder-high wall over which shoppers can peek into 
its shabby-chic interior and contemplate taking a seat at 
the L-shaped concrete bar or center banquette. A hulking 
antique breakfront cordons the dining room off from the 
open kitchen. 

Brown Dog Bistro’s co-owner, Steve Breault, also 
owns Newport Natural Market & Cafe down the street, 
and his restaurant reflects his ethos while drawing on the 
fresh-food sources in the hall. Local cheeses, meats and 
produce pepper the menu, and the drinks menu — beer 
and wine only — is predominantly locavore. I kicked off a 
meal with a bitter, juicy aperitif featuring Orleans Bitter 
from Eden Ice Cider, located in the Tasting Center's 
basement: a healthy glug of rosy-pink spirit with a splash 
of soda and an orange wedge. 

Since Newport is 15 minutes from the Canadian 
border, the Francophile menu is tinged with Quebecois 
elements. It’s arranged so you can fit apps, charcuterie, 



salads, sandwiches and “Plats Principaux" into a 
leisurely Gallic feast. 

A meal can be as simple as a snack of excellent, silky 
duck-confit rillettes with fig jam, or you can go whole 
hog with multiple courses of saucy, satisfying food. 
All the fare has a hearty, peasant feel, from a bowl of 
savory, mustard-tinged corned-beef-and-cabbage 
soup to a citrusy brown-rice salad chunked up with 
cashews and black beans. Cherry-glazed short ribs may 
be categorized as a “small plate,’’ but they're actually a 
Herculean trio of midnight-dark short ribs in peppery 
gravy, served over mashed potatoes as creamy as a 
liquid cloud. 

The ribs’ moody flavors contrast with those of one of 


Brown Dog’s most delicious dishes: 
sauteed calamari in a briny, ice-cider- 
spiked sauce, with golden raisins and 
slivered scallions offering alternating 
hits of sweet and sharp. I wiped every 
last bit from the plate. 

The bistro has nine sandwiches 
on the menu, including the popular 
grilled-cheese-and-kimchi sandwich 
from Newport Natural Market Equally 
delicious is the pork-belly sandwich, 
a mound of succulent, smoky, cider- 
glazed pork belly served on a roll 
with vinegary tarragon coleslaw. We 
worried the sandwich’s sliced apples 
would render it too sweet, but to no 
purpose — chef Bill Small found the 
appropriate balance of flavors and 
textures. 

Slightly less endearing was my roasted rabbit leg: It 
was served over more delicious mashed potatoes but was 
slathered in a peppery cider sauce that couldn’t hide the 
slightly dry meat. 

Brown Dog has its minor challenges: The space offers 
low visibility, and though it fills with golden light in the 
late afternoon, at night the incandescent lights cast a cold 
glow. Flies buzz over the low wall to land on shoulders, 
breadbaskets and glasses — a problem that might be 
solved with a firmer separation between the bistro and 
the market. Yet these are minor annoyances in a place that 
serves up some of the most imaginative and filling food in 
the Kingdom. — C.H. 
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agriculture 

VERMONT COMMUNITY GARDEN NETWORK: 
GROW IT! GARDEN LEADER WORKSHOP: Master 

ter. Info, 861-4769. 

business 

BUILDING LEADERSHIP SEMINAR: Business coach 

SMALL BUSINESS FORUM : Vermont's director of 

community 

OPEN ROTA MEETING : Neighbors keep tabs on 
Plattsburgh. N.Y., 6 p.m. Free. Info. 518-563-0494. 

VERMONT HEALTH CONNECT COMMUNITY 

6:30-8 p.m. Free. Info, 343-821B. 

VERMONT HEALTH CONNECT COMMUNITY 
FORUM: ST. JOHNSBURY: Deputy Director of 


WOMENSAFE VOLUNTEER TRAINING: Participants 

dance 

NORTH END FUSION : Swing your partner 'round 

North End Studio A. Burlington. 8:30-10:30 p.m. S8; 
$15 per pair BYOB. Info, 863-6713. 


JUSTIN MORRILL HOMESTEADTOUR: Expansive 

trails. Justin Morrill Homestead. Strafford.il a.m.-5 
p.m. S5. Info, 765-4484. 

'NORTHWEST NIGHTMARES' KICKOFF PARTY: 

Barlow Street School. St Albans. 6:30 p.m. Free. 
WAGON RIDE WEDNESDAYS: Giddy up! Visitors tour 


fairs & festivals 

KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: Giant hay sculptures 

8 a.m. Free. Info. 422-2105. 


fi lm 

BOOKS-TO-FILM SERIES : Geoffrey Rush and 


'NOT MY LIFE' : Robert Billheimer's 2011 documen- 


TELLURIDE AT DARTMOUTH: Cinephiles screen 


food & drink 

CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS FARMERS MARKET: Baked 

South H ero. 3-6 p.m. Free. Info. 372-3291. 

MAKING KIMCHIWITH BACKYARD EDIBLE 8i 
MEDICINAL PLANTS : Herbalist Steve Byers guides 


WED.25 » P.54 




LIST YOUR UPCOMING EVENT HERE FOR FREE! 


YOU CAN ALSO EMAIL US ATCALENDAR0SEVENDAYSVT.COM 





CALENDAR EVENTS IN SEVEN DAYS: 




Walking the Plank 

Forget eye patches, peg legs, and skulls and crossbones, the pirates in Arthur 
Sullivan and W.S. Gilbert’s comedic opera The Pirates of Penzance are an 
entirely di, erent breed. Among this band of tenderhearted swashbucklers is 
the orphan Frederic. Indentured to an apprenticeship on the high seas since 
boyhood, the 2 1-year-old is eager to explore the world anew. However, when 
faced with a series of absurd events involving beautiful women, a major- 
general and the police, itbecomes clear that he has much to learn. With a 
memorable score, lavish costumes and lovable characters, the Stowe Theatre 
Guild stages this iconic production. 

THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE’ 

Wednesday, September 2S, through Saturday. September 28: Wednesday. October 
2, 8-10 p.m., at Akeley Memorial Building in Stowe. See website for future dates. 
$13-23. Info, 2S3-3961. stowetheatre.com 



Mobile Melodies 


When organist Peter Sykes comes to town, he brings people to the music. 
Described by the Boston Herald as a "wonderful, fl eet-fi ngered, witty” 
keyboard artist, the acclaimed musician makes the black and white keys 
dance at the Progressive Organ Concert. This annual ode to the instrument 
begins at Our Lady of the Snows, then travels to St. James Episcopal Church 
and the North Universalist Chapel. Along the way, concertgoers join Sykes 
in a procession through the streets of Woodstock. Thisunique performance 
model features programs developed for each location, where outstanding 
acoustics and superb technique combine for a memorable show. 


PROGRESSIVE ORGAN CONCERT 

Sunday, September 29,4 p.m., at Our Lady of the Snows in Woodstock. Free. Info, 
457-3981. pentanglearts.org 
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O bedience school is one thing, but the 
Green Mountain Iron Dog challenge 
is in a class all its own. Originally 
designed to help develop police K-9 
teams, the 1.5-mile obstacle course 
and 100-yard dash simulate real-life 
scenarios faced by service dogs and 
their handlers. Competing alongside law 
enforcement, participants and their four- 
legged companions must navigate water 
crossings, fence climbs, low crawls and 
a shooting section. Hosted by the Vermont 
Police Canine Association, the event grants 
spectators fi rsthand exposure to behind-the- 
scenes training and the skills of man's best 

GREEN MOUNTAIN IRON DOG CHALLENGE 


Mixing it Up 

Gypsy jazz and Michael Jackson's "Thriller” seem like an 

Gypsy. The Boston-based band’s cover of the King of 

popularized by Django Reinhardt. Catchy pop hooks 
and uptempo rhythms defi ne the ensemble’s 
eclectic, accessible sound. Founded by Brett 
and Je t Feldman, the group honed its 
playing style with the addition of 

recruited supporting artists 
from his alma mater, Berklee 
College of Music. The 


B 



calendar 


6-7:30 p.m. $10-12: preregister- Info, 223-8000, ext. 
Middlebury Far Mere Market : Crafts, cheeses. 
Middlebury, 9 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Free. Info. 989-6012. 


Igbtq 


Burlington. 3:30-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 345-7847. 

games 

health & fitness 

5:30-7 p m. $11 suggested donation. Info. 238-7908. ol ltdo01 S 
Burlington. 6-7 p.m. $10. Info. 578-9243. 


'the dark knight' Co MICs Club :BenT. 

Hubbard Library. Montpelier. 3:30-5 p.m. Free. Info. 

language 


Development Center. South Burlington. 4:30-6:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 860-7812.jean@rul2.org. 

music 

635-1408. 

p.m. Free. Info. 656-3040. 


Feinberg Library. SUNY Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 2-4 p.m. 


burlington Writers Worksho P Meeting: 


Foot of the Hill Building. SL Albans. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 
524-9706. 

Fall Colors book sale : Thousands of books 

Burlington, 6 pun. Free. Info. 865-7211. 

Rainbow Institute. Burlington. 7:30-9 p.m. $10. Info. 




Ailing Memorial Library, Williston. 10:30 a.m.-noon. 

Buttered Noodles. Williston. 10-10:45 a.m. Free. 

Info. 764-1810. 

a.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 

Hubbard Library. Montpelier. 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free: 
preregister. Info. 223-4665. 

projects. Jaqulth Public Library. Marshfield. 10-11:30 
a.m. Free. Info, 426-3581. 


Info. 456-8 

Montpelier. 3:30-5 p.m. $3-5 

seminars 


College. Plainfield. 7-9 p.m. Free. Info. 322-1724. 
Janet groth : The SUNY Plattsburgh profes- 


SUNY Plattsburgh. N. 


Union. Williston. 5:307 p.m. Free: preregister. Info. ( H U .26 


talks 

developments in 'Beyond THC: Cannabidiol (CBD) 
Good Room. BCA Center. Burlington. 6:30-8:30 p.m. 


agriculture 

lunCh& learn series: gro Wing gartl C: 


preregister. Info. 861-4769. 


N.Y.. 2:30-4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 518-324-6250. 


tiM hunter :1 

the field of DNA analysis. Bentley Hall, Johnson 
State College. 4 p.m. Free. Info. 635-1327. 

theater 


community 

burlington Walk/ bike Coun Cil Meeting : 

cies and infrastructure. Rooml2. Burlington City 
Hall, 5:30-7 p.m. Free. Info, 865-5449. 


Davis Center, UVM, Burlington, 7-9:45 p.m. Free: 
preregister. Info, 862-8347. 


4:30 p.m. & 8-9:30 p.m. Info. 443-3168. 

Angell College Center. SUNY Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 6:30- 
8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 518-565-0145. 

Nutty Steph's. Middlesex. 6 p.m.-midnighL Cost of 




• : See WED.25. 


m. Free. Info. 878-4918. ** 

fairs & festivals 

killington hay Festival : See WED.25, 8 a.m. 

film 

Info. 864-3200. 

talents. A Q&A follows. BCA Center. Burlington. 7 
p.m. Donations. Info. 302-404-4144. 

telluride at dart Mouth : See WED.25, 4 p.m. 

Center for the Arts. N.Y.. 7:30 p.m. $10. Ir 


food & drink 

893-1009. 


Waterbury Far Mers Market 

Willoughby I ake Far Mers 8i artisan 

games 
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Are you thinking about 
starting or expanding 
your family? 


PICTURE 

THIS! 


iew 


ARTWORKS, WALKS O WORD! 


Plan your visual 
art adventures 
with our Friday 
email bulletin. 


ityofVerm. 


Subscribe today! 

sevendaysvt.com/review 


Wednesday evenings for 10 weeks 
Beginning Wednesday, October 9, 6-7 PM 
Acupuncture & Qigong Health Center 
167 Pearl St., Essex Junction 
www. completechinesemedicine. com 
Taught by Arthur Makaris, who has been practicing 
Qigong for over 30 years. 

Arthur is a licensed Acupuncturist and 
master of Chinese martial art 
Northern Dipper Qigong will focus on: 

• Essence, Breath and Mind 
• Physical and Energetic Alignment 
• Opening Qi • Gathering Qi 
To Register Call 879-7999 


CELEBRATION SERIES 


Stay lDtoj 


Mllffsuppiyjtvlass Mortal] 
^ ^^trtch'MouHtalH^hiipacdlt jSfij: 

Tickets, info: S02-476-61SS • www.barreoperahouse.or^ 


calendar 


noon-4 p.m. Free. Info, 828-3050. 

theater 

A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE': Horry McEnerny 

Castleton State College. 7 p.m. $7-12. Info. 468-1119. 
NO PLACE TO GO': Joined by his three-man 

Burlington, 8 p.m, $21-25. Info. 863-5968. 

PIRATES OF PENZANCE': See WED.25. 8-10 p.m. 

words 

'AN EVENING WITHOUT: GIVING VOICE TO THE 
SILENCED': Allen Gilbert of ACLU of Vermont 

Donations. Info, 748-2600. 

FALL COLORS BOOK SALE: 5< 


JULIA LYNAM: The storyteller and National 

6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 223-3338. 

OPEN MIC/POETRY NIGHT: Sarah Mundy shares 

ment. ROTA Gallery. Plattsburgh. N.Y. 8 p.m. Free. 
Info, 518-314-9872. rotagallery@gmail.com. 
POETRY READING: Writers share original verse 


FRI.27 


NICHOLAS R. CLIFFORD SYMPOSIUM: 


dance 

BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: S 

p.m. $14. Info, 862-2269. 

QUEEN CITY TANGO MILONGA: No partner is re- 

p.m.; dance, 7:45-10 p.m. $7. Inro. 877-6648. 

education 

ACADEMIC CONVOCATION: 2012 Faculty 

Center, St. Michael's College. Colchester. 3 p.m. 

CAKE AUCTION: On view in the gallery window, con- 

grams. Gallery 833, Sheldon. 6:30 p.m. Donations. 
Inlb, 868-5077. 

JUSTIN MORRILL HOMESTEAD TOUR: 


fairs &festivals 


Dartmouth College. Hanover, N.H.7p,m.$8, Info. 
603-646-2422. 

THE HUNGRY HEART GALA PREMIERE: Presented 

THE TO DO LIST: Aubrey Plaza plays a pragmatic 

Hanover. N.H. 7 p.m. S8. Info, 603-646-2422. 

food & drink 

BELLOWS FALLS FARMERS MARKET: Music 

463-2018. 

BRANDON MUSIC CAFE SUPPER CLUB: Diners feast 


COUNTRY CRAFT FAIR: Artisans display their wares 

KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: 


FREEDOM AND UNITY: THE VERMONT MOVIE: 

JAKE BLAUVELT NATURALLY': The Vermont native 

Free. Info. 864-4742. 

'PACIFIC RIM': Guillermo del Toro's epic sci-fi 


CHICKEN PIE SUPPER: Neighbors catch up over 

Tree for toddlers. Info. 476-6869. 

FAIR HAVEN FARMERS MARKET: Grass-fed meats. 

FIVE CORNERS FARMERS MARKET: From local 

exchange. Lincoln Place, Essex Junction. 3:30-6:30 


FOODWAYS FRIDAYS: Heirloom herbs and veg- 


RICHMOND FARMERS MARKET: An open-air em- 

SHABBAT DINNER: Locals rub elbows over a meal 

SHRIMP & PASTA NIGHT: Seafood lovers pile their 
follows. VFW Post Essex Junction. 5:30-7 p.m. $5. 
WESTFORD FARMERS MARKET: Purveyors of 
stalls. Westford Common. 3:30-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 


CHELSEA FARMERS MARKET: A long-standing 
Chelsea. 3-6 p.m. Free. Info. 685 ' 


health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 


DUNGEONS & DRAGONS: Imaginative XP earners 

EARLY BIRD MATH: Inquisitive minds explore 
Free. Info! 434-3036. 

ENOSBURG FALLS STORY HOUR: Youngsters show 
9-10 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

FAMILY MOVIE NIGHT: Steve Carell. Jason Segel 

Junction. 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 

MUSIC WITH DEREK: Kiddos up to age 8 shake their 


MUSIC WITH ROBERT: Music lovers of all ages join 
Fletcher Free Library. Burlington. 10:30-11 a.m. Free: 


0 


ARTEMIS 

FITNESS 

strength for life 


JOIN US FOR SUPER SATURDAY 

OPEN HOUSE 

Saturday, Sept 28th • 8:30-12:30 

FREE GROUPS ALL MORNING 

8:30am Afterburn (advanced) 

9:30am FUNdamentals 
1 0:30am FUNdamentals 
1 1 :1 5am Gentle Yoga 


802-4483769 i 

WWW.ARTEMISFITNESSVT.COM 


Learn About the Artemis 
Approach to Fitness at 10am 


OUypOVt a woman making the 

11 transiti on from prison _ 

back into the COmmUTllty 



Having a strong, good woman in 
your life who believes in you helps 
you feel like you are worthwhile. 

\ Are you a good listener? Do you have an open mind? 
Do you want to be a friend and make a difference in 
man’s life? 




mercy 

W connections / 


In Partnership With: 


25S South Champlain Street, Suite #8 
Burlington. VT 05401 • 1802) 846-7164 




FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SE 


SONGS & STORIES WITH MATTHEW: Musician 


STORY WALK: 

TODDLER YOGA & STORIES: Little ones up to age 

10:15 a.m. Free; preregister. Inro, 878-4918. 

music 

APRIL VERCH: The accomplished fiddler, singer 

. UVM Recital Hall, Redstone 
Campus. Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $15-22. Info. 


theater 

'A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE': See THU.26, 7 p.m. 
'NO PLACE TO GO': See THU.26. 8 p.m. 

'PIRATES OF PENZANCE': See WED.25. 8-10 p.m. 
THE MAGIC FLUTE': A broadcast production of 


FALL COLORS BOOK SALE: See WED.25. 10 a.m. 


OCCIDENTAL GYPSY: With uptempo rhythms, 
light. Valley Players Theater. Waitsfield. 8 p.m. S20. 


SNAKE MOUNTAIN BLUEGRASS & THE CONNOR 

Middlebury. 8 p.m. $10-17: cash bar. Info. 382-9222. 
VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: 'MADE IN 
VERMONT': See THU.26. Bellows Falls Opera 
House. 7:30 p.m. $10-27. Info, 728-6464. 


FALL DOE CAMP: Adventurous ladies ages 18 


WALT MCLAUGHLIN: T1 

and Q&A follow. The Eloquent Page, SL Albans. 6-8 




talks 

FRIDAY FELLOWSHIP FORUM: Ivan McBeth and 

Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 7 p.m. 


Will We Be Up to the Challenge?'' Faith United 
Methodist Church. South Burlington. 2 p.m. $5. 


Canaan, 8:30 a.m.-lO p.m. $349 for al 

FALL MIGRATION BIRD WALKS: Avian enthusiasts 

229-6206. 

WOMEN’S HUNTER EDUCATION FIELD DAY: Ladies 

seminars 

KYRONSCHOOL OF NEW CONSCIOUSNESS 
INTRODUCTION: Kirk Marls Jones details the mul- 


SAT.28 

activism 

'SHINE A LIGHT ON DOMESTIC VIOLENCE’: A 

food and drink. Info. 349-3059. 


10-11 a.m.. 11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m., 1-2 p.m. Free: 


FALL FEAST: Live music by Big Hat. No Cattle 


LUCY'S HOUSE FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
HOMELESS PETS DOG WALK: Canines and their 


PEDALS FOR PROGRESS BIKE COLLECTION: 

conferences 

NICHOLAS R. CLIFFORD SYMPOSIUM: See THU.26, 
10-11 a.m.. 11 a.m.-noon. 3 p.m.. 8 p.m. 

VERMONT ECKANKAR REGIONAL SEMINAR: 


NAVIGATING THE NEW VERMONT HEALTH CARE 
EXCHANGE’: Peter Sterling teaches attendees 

NICHOLAS R. CLIFFORD SYMPOSIUM: EMILY 

Info, 443-3168. 


. Lirak Room. Davis Center. UVM. 
Rurlington, 10-11:30 a.m.. 1:15-4:30 p.m., 7-9:15 pjn. 


TRADITIONAL CRAFT SATURDAYS: Visitors get 

. Info. 457-2355. 


SAT.28 » P.58 



Not ready for 
summer to end? 

(neither are we!) 


HUGE SAVINGS on 
: season's closeout furniture J 
( ( storewide throughout I 
'September. Come in todayjj 


GLOSTER 


— arm roche — 

casual furniture, inc. 


arts 

parched? 

Grab a six pack of 
low-price tix for 20- and 
30-something arts fans. 



etixfflo « six pack 
onstage 


Buy now for the best seats at 

sixpackonstage.com 


deported by JEVENMYS 


Back by popular 
demand! The Burlington 
community Is working 
together to help 
recent graduates 
and young workers 
explore the local » 

performing arts scene. | 

Choose six < 

shows from: 5 

8 
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“Are You Ready?" 

a live forum about Vermont Health Connect 

Vermont Health Connect "navigators" will be on hand to answer your 
questions about signing-up for insurance through Vermont Health Connect, 
Thursday, October 3rd from 6:30 to 7:30 PM 



The event is presented by the League of Women Voters in cooperation with Community Health 
Centers of Burlington, Planned Parenthood, and Vermont Campaign for Health Care Security 
Education Fund. Media Sponsorship is provided by Seven Days and Channel 17/Town Meeting TV. 



Bernasconi Construction, Inc. 


General contractor of 
all phases of construction 

QUALITY CUSTOM HOMES 

specializing in making your home 
MORE ENERGY EFFICIENT! 


Remodels | Roofing/Siding 
Standing Seam Roofs 
EPA Certified Renovator 
Hardwood Flooring | Custom Tile 
(Certified in Lead Paint, Renovation, Repair Sc Painting) 
Building Lifted 8c Moved 
Foundation repairs and installation 
Wet basements? Call us! 


TBT 802-578-1610 | NO JOB TOO SMALL! | Residential 8c Commercial 


Fully Insured | Free Estimates | Competitive Rates 






COMMUNITY 
MEDICAL % 

schooi/L": 

FALL 2013 / 

Carpenter Auditorium at (the UVIp Given Medical Building v- 


MYTHOLOGY 


- 

m 


September 30 2013 ■ 7:30 PM 

Flynn Theatrb 

TICKETS: WWW.FLYNNTIX.ORC, 802.86.FLYNN, OR FLYNN THEATRE BOX OFFICE. 


13 

Ml 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 1,6:00-7:30 PM 
Keeping It Simple: Reducing Stroke 
and Cardiovascular Disease Risk 
with Life’s Simple 7 

Mary Cushman, M.D., M.Sc., Professor of Medicine 
and Hematologist 

| TUESDAY, OCTOBER 8, 6:00-7:30 PM 
One Day at aTime: When 
Headaches Become Chronic 

Professor of Neurological Sciences and 
Director, Headache Clinic 

Sessions are FREE! 

Please register in advance „„„„„ H Ihe Uaiversi., 

it www.fletcherallen.org/cms .=£$- of Vermont 

or call 802-847-2886. ve.ho».'s «c.o E »,c he'd.c.l >«. ei 


5 

| 



THE VALLEY PLAYERS THEATER presents 





Musical 

Oct 4-6, 11-13 and 18-19 
Fri & Sat shows at 7:30pm, Sundays at 5pm 
Valley Players Theater, Rte 100, Waitsfield 
$18 General Admission 

Book by Mel Brooks & Thomas Meehan 
Music & Lyrics by Mel Brooks 

Directed by Shannon Pitonyak, Musk Direction by Daniel Bruce 
Co-produced bySusan Loynd and Christa Lang 


Tickets: 802-583-1674, Mad River Chamber 
of Commerce, or at valleyplayers.com 



calendar 


LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 








SCAN THIS PAGE 
WITH LAYAR 
SEE PAGE 9 


Activities 

include: 

Swimming 


Climbing Wall 


Paris! Speed 


School 


Q) 


EDGE 


1 SPORTS & FITNESS 
1 PHYSICAL THERAPY 
IKIDS&FITNESS 


KIDS & FITNESS INFANTS TODDLERS PRESCHOOL 

Essex I 879-7734 ext. 1113 So. Burlington I 658-0080 Williston I 864-5351 

alexandrad@edgevt.com heatherh@edgevt.com micheller2@edgevt.com 


BDnUSPCHOOL 
PROGRAMS have 
°f™'!!S s a> aH three 
n,?'°i n n ser vicing 
over 10 schools' 
cl >nsg@edgevt. com 





calendar 


S0YO 

FROZEN YOGURT 


CHOOSE BET T’E R 




CHOOSE LOCAL 


696 Pine Street, Burlington 


Wednesday, October 9 at 7:30 pm, MainStage 

Tickets start at $25 

@) (^) Gold Circle & Dress Circle Sealing Applies 
Sponsors DlltSe merchants “'“ VPR 


www.flynncenter.org or call 802-86-flynn today! 


Diana Krall 


FLYNN 13/14 

An Evening nf Stories and Songs with 

Shelby Lynne 5 
Alejandro Escovedo 

Saturday, September 28 at 8 pm, MainStage 

Tickets start at $15 


Reggie Watts 

Friday, October 4 at 8 pm, MainStage 

Tickets start at $15 
@ Dress Circle Seating Applies 

swnsws AllEartli 

jrn 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVI 


education 

GRADUATE SCHOOL FAIR: S 


TIBETAN SINGING & HEALING BOWL MEDITATION: 


WALDEN COUNTY FAIR: Folks paint a pasto- 


'FREEOOM AND UNITY: THE VERMONT MOVIE: 

health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: See 

FRI.27. 10 a.m. 

FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: See 


Casella Theater. Castleton State College, 7 p.m. 


VERMONT POLITICS SPEAKER SERIES: Local 

Free. Info. 635-1408. events.jsc.edu. 

seminars 

BASIC COMPUTER SKILLS: Those looking to enter 
Hall. Norwich. 12:30-2:30 p.m. Free. Info. 223-3403. 

GOING SOLAR WITHOUT GOING BROKE: 

preregister. Info. 223-8000. ext 202, info^hunger- 


ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Youngsters get ac- 

Noodles. Williston. 10-11 a.m. Free. Info. 764-1810. 

MIDDLE SCHOOL PLANNERS & HELPERS: Lit lovers 

MUSIC WITH PETER: Preschoolers up to age 5 bust 


SK RUNNING SERIES: Al 

Golf Course. Milton. 6 p.m. $5. Info, 893-0234. 

talks 

'NAVIGATING THE NEW VERMONT HEALTH CARE 
EXCHANGE': See FRI.27. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 

words 

BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP MEETING: 

See WED.25, 6:30-8 p.m. 

FALL COLORS BOOK SALE. See WED.25, 10 a.m.-B 

INTERGENERATION AL DINE & DISCUSS: Folks 


SHAPE & SHARE LIFE STORIES: Prompts from 

Memorial Library. Williston. 12:30-2:30 p.m. Free. 


TUE.01 


per family. Info. 878-4918. 

Library, Middlebury. 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
388-4095. 

STORIES WITH MEGAN: Little ones expand their 

ister. Info, 865-7216. 

STORY WALK: S 


Town Hall. Williston. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 865-1794. 


COMMUNITY CONCERT: A NIGHT WITH THE 


RECORDER-PLAYING GROUP: Musicians produce 
South Burlington, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 658-0030. 

VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: 'MADE IN 
VERMONT': See THU.26. Performing Arts Center. 


SWING DANCE PRACTICE SESSION: Twinkle-toed 

required. Champlain Club, Burlington, 7:30-9:30 
p.m. $5. Info. 448-2930. 


ECLECTIC PAGAN WITCHCRAFT 101: Members 


fairs & festivals 


KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See WED.25. 8 . 


TUE.01 » P.64 



Hair. 

3S.abital ^outib. 

Pab SttituDe. Intone Beat. 



JHectljoben. 

W$t Original ^arb-Core fllustctan. 

Ludwig rocked 19tL centun, THE CLASSICAL STATION 

Lit music we still plaLj tcxlaij. IOI-7 FM 

THE ORIGINAL POP MUSIC 
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An Evening with Billy Collins 

Former US Poet Laureate 


Wednesday, October 2, 7PM • Free 
Ira Allen Chapel, University of Vermont 
Seating is first-come, first-served 


A Vermont Humanities Council Event 
In Collaboration with the University of Vermont 
vermonthumanities.org • 802.262.2626 x 304 


VERMONT 

Humanities 

COUNCIL 


Share the 
Power of 


Howard Center is looking 
for a family or individual to 
provide respite and/or share 
parenting responsibilities 
for 11-year-old Michelle. 


Here is what she has to say about herself: 

‘Hi. My name is Michelle' and I am 1 1 years old. 

I am looking for a family that I can live with 
part time. I have many interests and like to 
keep busy doing many things. I enjoy spending 
one-on-one time with adults doing art projects 
like painting, coloring and building things. I 
have a cat at home and really enjoy spending 
time with animals. One of my favorite things is 
to spend time at the Burlington Humane Society. 
I like writing poetry and I keep a binder of all 
of the poetry I have written. I am a big fan of 
playing board games and I am really good at 
playing Monopoly and Sorry. I enjoy going for 
long walks or bike rides and like to spend as 
much time as possible outside." 


Family 


There are over 1 ,000 Vermont children in foster care. HowardCenter serves 
a special set of kids with more difficult behavioral and emotional needs. 
They need more love, more patience and more attention, and they need it 
delivered in a stable, supportive family setting. 


film 


'FREEDOM AND UNITY: THE VERMONT MOVIE: 



NEW ENGLAND ITALIAN FILM FESTIVAL: Giuliano 





language 


CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH: David Forman chats 



music 

COMMUNITY DRUM CIRCLE: Percussionists keep 



SOUTH BURLINGTON COMMUNITY CHORUS 
REHEARSAL: Newcomers lend their voices to 





talks 


COMMUNITY MEDICAL SCHOOL SERIES: 



MARINA MIRONOVA: The Emotional Freedon 



Institute, Burlington. 5:30 p.m. Free. Into. 671-4569. 

UVM COLLEGE OF ARTS & SCIENCES FALL DEAN'S 



words 

CADY/POTTER WRITERS CIRCLE: Literary enthu- 



10 a.m.-noon. Free. Info, 349-6970. 


WED. 02 

community 


'ITS NO ACCIDENT' COMMUNITY SAFETY 
WORKSHOPS: Parents learn how to facilitate 



WOMENSAFE VOLUNTEER TRAINING: See WED.25. 


education 



EDUCATORS APPRECIATION DAY: A reception 


IN MORRILL HOMESTEAD TO 


fairs & festivals 

KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See WED.25. 8 a.m. 


film 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SE' 



IK KNIGHT COMICS CL 


language 

ENGLISH-LANGUAGE CLA! 
AMERICANS: See WED.25. 


music 

ROUGH FRANCIS: , 



seminars 

’NORTHWEST NIGHTMARES': CAMERA MAGIC & 
SPECIAL EFFECTS: Clips from horror movies revea 


GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: See 

talks 

AZIZ ABU SARAH: The internationally acclaimed 



DARRA GOLDSTEIN: Using food as a vehicle to 




MICHELE BARALE: Willa Cather’s use of immigrant 



SALLY MATSON: Influential photographer 
Margaret Bourke-White comes to life via the 



theater 

'GOLDBERG & CAMPBELL. SACRED * PROFANE': 



'PIRATES OF PENZANCE': See WED.25. 8-10 p.m. 



HEALING JOURNAL & CREATIVE JOURNEYING: 
NORWICH UNIVERSITY WRITERS SERIES: Vermont 



SPOOKY TALES WITH THEA LEWIS: Spine- 




INTEiillW* 

POWERHOUSE 


"A magnificently 
upbeat marriage of 
African tradition 
and Western pop." 

— The Sunday Times 


"The undisputed queen 
of African music." 

— The Daily Telegraph 

"A wildly intoxicating musical brew." 

—MOJO 




Middlebury College 
Nelson Recreational Center 


TICKETS 

go.middlebury.edu/ 

boxoffice 

802.443.6433 (MIDD) 

All valid student 
ID holders $5 
Middlebury College 
faculty/staff/alumni $10 
General public $20 


- CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE I 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 



gffe BCA 





DARKRO OM: Take your work to 



s; 










language 


Glen Hutcheson. Oct 27. 9 a.m.-* 
Helen Day Art Center. 90 Pond 


COMMUNITY HERBALISM 
WORKSHOPS: Herbs for 


ACCESS LANGUAGE CLASSES 
IN HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: 200 offerings for all 


October 18. G-Spm: Botanical 

28. 6-6 p.m.; Tea: An Herbalist's 

Integrative Herbalism. 252 Main 
St., Montpelier. Info: 224-7700. 

ESSENTIAL OILS WORKSHOP: 


2. 6-8 p.m. Cost: $T8/person; $15 

224-7100. inro@vtherbcenter.org. 

WISDOM OF THE HERBS 
SCHOOL: Late Summer Wild 
2 Plant Walk, Sep. 25, 5-6:30 pjn. 

2 Sliding scale $10 to $0. prereg- 

< house, Sep. 28 & Oct. 26. 1-3 p.m„ 




May 24-25, Jun. 28-29, Jul. 26- 
27, Aug. 23-24, Sep. 27-28, Oct. 
25-26 & Nov. 8-9, 2014, tuition 
$1750. payment plan $187.50/ 


Woodbury. Info: 456-6122, an- 






of Champlain Valley. 257 Pine 
& Light). Burlington. Info: 951- 
AIKIDO CLASSES: Aikido trains 


Info: Vermont Aikido 862-9785. 

VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 








CVU High School. 369 CVU Rd.. 
Hinesburg . Info: 482-7794. 

ALLIANCE FRAN^AISE FRENCH 
CLASSES FOR ADULTS: Your 

meets Tuesdays 6:30-10 a.m. 
And a special 6-week Ultimate 

Saturdays. 9:30-11 a.m. See full 
6:30 p.m. Location. Alliance 


LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 


certified 6th Degree Black Belt 






Mon.-Fri., 6-9 p.m., & Sat. 10 

55 Leroy Rd.. Wllliston. Info: 
660-4072. julio@bjjusa.com. 

massage 

TRAUMA RESOLUTION. 16 


& Sun.. Oct 5-6. 70 a.m. -6 p.m. 
Cost: $285/76 CEUs ($260 when 
paid in full by Sept. 73). Location: 

Info: Dianne Swafford, 734-7727. 


BRINGING MINDFULNESS TO 
DIFFICULT EMOTIONS: During 

8-0ct. 29, 7-9 p.m. Cost $700/ 

75 San Remo Dr., suite 204. S. 

LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 
the practice of sitting still and 
following your breath as it 


Burlington Shambhala Center 

noon, or by appt Meditation 





nonprofit 

MMU COMMUNITY CLASSES: 

MMU After Dark is designed to 




to class, SlO/wk. * S10 (on aver- 
Unlon High School. 211 Browns 


ROOTS RENDEZVOUS: Four-day 


all. Sep. 26 through 29, Choose 

$1 30 for all 4. Location: ROOTS 
School, 192 Bear notch Rd., 


photography 

ACCESS CAMERA CLASSES 
IN HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: 200 offerings for all 

Skills, Photoshop Basics, Digital 

Photography: Blending/Filters. 

12. Location: CVU High School. 
369 CVU Rd.. Hinesburg. Info: 
482-7794. 


REIKI I AND II W / ANNE 
MARTIN: Reiki healing Is a 

75 S an Remo Dr., suite 204. S. 
Burlington. Info: 658-9440. 

relationships 

TANGO-INSPIRED COUPLES 
THERAPY: Express yourself and 


Kevin Gallagher. MS, LCMHC. 
NCC; Elizabeth Seyler, PhD, 4 
Wed. starting Oct. 30. 6:30-8 
p.m. Cost 5360/couple; prereg- 

Church. 265 College St. 
Burlington. Info: Tango WiseLLC, 
Elizabeth M. Seyler. 658-5225, 


THE MEDICINE WHEEL: Making 


Michael Watson. 860-6203, 


spirituality 

GIRLOSOPHY W/ ANNE MARTIN: 

S95/series. No insurance ac- 

Therapy. 75 San Remo Dr. suite 


SHELBURNE TAI CHI: 
BEGINNERS: Long River Tai Chi 
Circle is the school of Wolfe 


chi Chuan. Patrick Cavanaugh. 


Info: Patrick Cavanaugh. 490- 

SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

The Yang Snake Style is a 

Tai Chi Institute. 100 Church 

YANG-STYLE TAI CHI: The slow 


= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S 


p.m.. Sat, 8:30 a.m. $l6/class, 
SGO/mo.. $160/3 mo. Location: 

Healing Center). 180 Flynn Ave.. 
Burlington. Info: 735-5465. 


writing 


FINISH YOUR NOVEL!: 

Rickstad. . 


end! 10 Sat.. Oct. 5 -Aug. 23. 
noon-3 p.m. Cost: $950/10 3-hr. 

Info: Wind Ridge Books, Lin 
Stone , 985-3091, lin&'windridge- 


WORLD BUILDING IN YA 


Oz. Thursday, October 3. 6-9 p.m. 
Cost: $ 40/3-hour class. Location: 

Maple St., Suite 220. Burlington. 
Info: Jessica Nelson. 267-467- 

WRITING SHORT: Whether 


$100/5-hr. class. Location: The 
Writers' Barn. 233 Falls Rd.. 
Shelburne. Info: Wind Ridge 
Books. Lin Stone. 9SS-309I, 

yoga 

BURLINGTON HOT YOGA: TRY 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: 

Barkan Method Hot Yoga in a 



:t: 2-for-l offer. 

Thu.: noon: Sat. 8:30 & 10 a.m.. 


294 N Winooski Ave., Old North 
End. Burlington. Info: 999-9963, 

EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 


choose. $14/class, $130/ctass 
Kilburn St.. Burlington. Info: 864- 

HONEST YOGA ANNIVERSARY 

yoga pass: $111. One ten-class 
card: $100 (45 day expiration. 

gift). 2556 off ail clothing. 35% 




yoga class: $120/10-class card ; 

PRATYAAGATI JOURNEY HOME: 




Honest Yoga Center. ISO Dorset 

LAUGHING RIVER YOGA: Highly 


75 San Remo Dr., suite 204. S. 

YOGA ROOTS: Flexible, inflexible, 
an athlete, expecting a baby. 

Yoga Roots. 6221 Shelburne Rd.. 


985-0090. yogarootsvt.com . 

YOGA FOR FERTILITY DROP- 

IN CLASS: In this 75-mlnute 


p.m. Cost: $15/seat. Location: 



Refresh your 
reading ritual. 

Flip through your favorite local newspaper 
on your favorite mobile device. 

(And yes, it's still free.) 


theMIRO 

SHOW 



music 


GD 

Under the Infl uence 

Alejandro Escovedo talks about his early inspirations 


SCAN PAGES 
IN THE MUSIC SECTION 
TO WATCH VIDEOS 
OF THE ARTISTS 



I f you ask the current crop of country- 
rock acts to name their most formative 
infl uences, before too long you'll hear 
the name Alejandro Escovedo. Few 
folks this side of Neil Young or Gram Par- 
sons are as cited as often as he is when it 
comes to artists vital to the melding of rock 
and twang. From his early days as a punk 
rocker in the Nuns, to his later forays into 
alt-country with the True Believers, to his 
more recent collaborations with songwrit- 
er Chuck Prophet, Escovedo, 62, has been 
and continues to be a critically infl uential 
fi gure in modern American rock and roots 
music. Or, as Rolling Stone puts it, “To call 
Alejandro Escovedo the godfather of mod- 
ern country rock would sell him short.” 

Escovedo will appear at the Flynn 
MainStage this Saturday, September 28, 
alongside country songwriter Shelby 
Lynne. In advance of that showSeven Days 
spoke with himby phone. 


SEVEN DAYS: You're often called a 
"songwriter’s songwriter" and are fre- 
quently cited as an infl uence by young- 
er writers. So who infl uenced you? 

ALEJANDRO ESCOVEDO: I think with 
any songwriters, thatstu, goes way back. 
It started for me with the books I read. 

My mother was an avid reader and loved 
fi lm. So everything I got about cinema 
and books I got from my mom. She re- 
ally pushed us to read from a young age. 

I remember having to read Gone With the 
Wind as a kid. 

SD: Whoa. ° at's a hefty book for a kid. 

AE: Yeah. We read stu, likeTTie Road and a 
lot of Mark Twain, Hemingway, Steinbeck. 
She loved those writers and because of 
her, I fell in love with them, too. Then we 
moved from Texas to California, and that 
has really informed what I write about. 

I write a lot about moving around and a 


INSPIRATION COMES IN SO 
MANYWAYS THAT SOMETIMES 
YOU DON’T UNDERSTAND IT. 

ALEJANDRO ESCOVEDO 

sense that the world is home, as opposed to 
a particular spot on the planet. We moved 
all the time, and I continue to move around 
a lot as an adult. So all of those experiences 
come alive in my songs. 

SD: How about specifi c songwriters 
who infl uenced you? 

AE: I listen to everything. I love Duke 
Ellington. I love Leonard Cohen. I love 
Townes Van Zant. I love Ian Hunter. I love 
Iggy Pop. Smokey Robinson. Son House. 
There are so many infl uences. It’s crazy. 
But that’s the thing. You have to be open 
to everything and anything. Inspiration 
comes in so many ways that sometimes 
you don't understand it. A lot of times I’ll 
write a song and be unaware of the mean- 
ing of it. Then something happens in the 
future that brings it into focus. 

SD: How did you fi rst start writing mu- 
sic? 

AE: When I fi rst started writing songs, I 
would just write words over Dylan songs. 
I'd play the chords to his songs and start 
ri" ng on my own words, just to learn how 
to phrase, how to place words. And at fi rst 
you write really bad, copied versions of 
Dylan songs. But the hope is that you get 
better once you fi nd your own voice. 

SD: How long did it take you to fi nd your 
own voice and graduate from mimick- 
ing Dylan? 

AE: Oh, I don't know. There is a song I 
wrote called “Five Hearts Breaking.” A 
friend of mine told me that if we were sit- 
ting around a campfi re with justaguitar 
and I played that song, it would be as beau- 
tiful as if it were played with an orchestra. 
So that was a song that made me feel like 


I could write. And I had something to say, 
which is important 

SD: How would you say your style has 
changed over the years? 

AE: I believe more in minimalism now 
than I ever have. Things have become sim- 
pler, I think. I have a songwriting partner 
now, too, which has changed the way I 
make records. Chuck Prophet and I have 
written my last three albums together, or 
most of them. So his infl uence has changed 
the way the songs sound. 

SD: How so? 

AE: He’s really good with catchy ri, s. And 
lyrically, he’s great with details. I’m more 
of an emotional or atmospheric writer. I go 
for the heart of a song or a story, whereas 
he really gets into details. That makes for 
an interesting combination. 

SD: Speaking of interesting combina- 
tions, how did you get together with 
Shelby Lynne? 

AE: I’m not exactly sure. But I’ve been a big 
fan for a longtime, so when the opportu- 
nity to tour together came up, I wanted to 
do it. She’s amazing. 

SD: What is it about her music that you 
fi nd so appealing? 

AE: I love the way she writes. She writes 
very heartfelt songs that are very person- 
ally themed. I know that territory pretty 
well. So I really admire her stu, . 

SD: What can audiences expect from 
the shows with Shelby Lynne? 

AE: I think they can expect really beauti- 
ful songs. I sense that there is kind of a ro- 
mantic thing about it. And hopefully by the 
time we get together, we'll have thought 
out some songs we can do together.® 

info 

Shelby Lynne and Alejandro Escovedo play 
the Flynn MainStage in Burlington 
Saturday, September 28, at 8 p.m. $15-36. AA. 



GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 
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Together Again 

Most weeks, compiling club listings and 
vetting story pitches is pretty mundane 
work. As enjoyable as this gig often is 

— and believe me, it is great to make a 
living listening to and discussing music 

— every job has its own particular little 
things that gnaw at the soul. Slogging 
through what amounts to glorified 
data entry and fending off hyperbolic 
PR flackery are mine. But sometimes 
the most boring tasks are the most 
important. And in regard to my two 
most consistently dull duties, every 
now and then they help shed light 

on emerging trends within the larger 

Usually, identifying themes means 
paying attention over a period of weeks 
or months to discover that, hey, there 
sure are a lot of surf bands playing 
in this here landlocked state. Or to 
realize that, for some reason, album- 
specific tribute nights are kinda-sorta 
becoming a thing. But every once in 
a while, and usually for no particular 
reason, it’s almost like there is a huge 
neon sign hovering over the collective 
music scene, flashing a single word that 
characterizes the week. This week's 

Nostalgia. 

I’m not sure exactly why, but 
Vermont is in throwback mode this 
week, with a slew of reunion shows, 
milestone celebrations and all-out blasts 
from the past on the docket. So are you 
ready to party like it’s 1999? (Or 1989? 
How about 1969?) Of course you are. 

The big-ticket item is the pair of 


strangefolk reunion shows set for the 
Higher Ground Ballroom this Thursday 
and Friday, September 26 and 27. In 
case you hadn’t heard, original front 
man reid genauer is back with the band 
after having quit the Burlington-based 
jam stalwarts in 2000 to go back to 
school and then start his own band, 
assembly of oust. Strangefolk actually 
reunited with its original lineup for a 
couple of shows last year, too. So this 
isn’t exactly stop-the-presses breaking 
news. But it’s a treat for longtime fans, 
of which there are still quite a few 
’round these parts. (I’ll even confess 
to having regularly rocked one of their 
early demo tapes in my first car, circa 
1995.) But you know what’s crazy? By 
my tally, Strangefolk are only the second 
most interesting local band reunion this 

On Saturday, September 28, at the 
Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center in 
Stowe, seminal antacid-jazz ensemble 
viperhouse are getting together for 
their first gig since a reunion at the 
Burlington Discover Jazz Festival 
in 2011 — which was the band’s first 
show in a decade. For the uninitiated, 
viperHouse was a 10-member band 
founded by local composer michael 
chorney — somewhat in response to the 
preponderance of jam-rock bands that 
dominated the local scene at the time ... 
such as Strangefolk, for example. 

Particularly for their era, VH 



S were a seriously cutting-edge outfit. 

| Their music was, first and foremost, 

3 incredibly danceable. But it was 
; also deceptively complex, relying as 
I much on collective improvisation, 
unconventional orchestration and 
guile as bombastic grooves. In a piece I 
did on the band for that 2011 reunion, 
steve lemcke, who was the music crit 
for the Burlington Free Press during the 
band’s heyday, said VH “had a different 
vibe” from other bands of the era. “You 
definitely had your moments to dance 
and grind,” he said. “But it was their 
musicality that made them different.” 

That, and the fact that the band 
was composed of players who would 
go on to become some of the most 
highly regarded local musicians of the 
last decade. That includes folks such 
as guitarist brett hughes (belle pines), 

vocalist HELOISE WILLIAMS (HELOISE ill THE 

savoir faire), keyboardist ray paczkowski 
(trey anastasio band), bassist rob morse 
(vorcza, a bazillion other bands) and 
trumpeter Brian boyes — the last of 
whom now leads the saturn people's 
sound collective, another spaced- 
out big band that is something of an 
evolutionary cousin to VH. 

“So much of who I am as a musician 
[and] composer comes from playing and 
touring with viperHouse,” writes Boyes 
in a recent email. 

Right around the time viperHouse 
was breaking up, another band who 
would become a scene cornerstone 
was just getting started. This Saturday, 
September 28, swale, the trio of 

ERIC OLSEN, AMANDA GUSTAFSON and 

jeremy Frederick, celebrate their 11th 
anniversary with a special show at 
Radio Bean they’ve dubbed “Swale Goes 
to 11." Like last year's anniversary party, 
the shindig will include sets by a bunch 
of Swale’s buddies, including missy bly. 

MARYSE SMITH, GUSTER'S RYAN MILLER, RYAN 

ober and the debut appearance of the 
hacked knees, a collaboration of rough 

FRANCIS' URIAN HACKNEY, JEWELS HACKNEY 
and BOBBY HACKNEY JR. — the last of 
whom works for 7D, BTW. The show 
will also feature one of my favorite 
gimmicks, Swaleoke, in which Swale 
serve as a live karaoke backing band 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow <£>DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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WED. 25 

burlington area 


Wanted Wednesday with DJ 

peeper. Grieves. RDGLDGRN 
(pop-punk). 8:30 p.m.. $18/20. 

high Er groun DshoWCasE 
loung E: Red Jumpsuit 

JP's Pub : pub Quiz with Dave 

The Edd. Groovestick (live EDm). 
9:30 p.m.. Free/S5. 18+. 
on to P bar & grill : Nerbak 
Brothers (blues). 7:30 p.m.. Free. 
raDIo bEan: cricket Blue (Folk). 


(hip-hop. EDm), 9 p.m.. Free. DJ 

$5-10 donation. 


sWEEt M Elissa's : D. Davis 
tuPEIoMusi Chall : BoDeans 
Wha MMy bar : Open mic. 6:30 


champlain valley 




t h E h ub Pizz Er ia & Pub : s eth 

Park ErPI ECo.:tnviaNight,7 



fri.27 // rUStY BELLE (root S-rock) 


Welcome Home? rusty bEll E aren’t local, but we’ve always kinda 
thought of them as such. So we're officially granting the band musical citizenship in 
Vermont. There is just something about the Northampton, Mass.-based trio’s oddball 
blend of early rock and roll, vintage country and pop that bears kinship with the quirky 
sensibilities of Green Mountain bohemia. Plus, they’re here often enough that they 
might as well be Vermonters. Touringin support of anew record, Common Courtesy, 
Rusty Belle play Radio Bean this Friday, September27. 


thu .26 

burlington area 

Club M Etrono ME: son step. 


■ : Robert Resnik (folk). 






bEE's knEEs: Girls Night Out 
(Folk). 7:30 p.m.. Donations, 
bio Wn’s Mark Et bistro : 

Karen Krajacic (Folk). 6:30 p.m., 

thE hub Pizz Eria & Pub : 

Rainville. 6:30 p.m.. Free. Open 


hal Floung E: Half & Half 
DJ t Ba (EDm). 10:30 p.m.. Free. 

high Er groun DshoWCasE 

(indie rock). 8:30 p.m.. $10/12 

I a villa M EDitErran Ean 

(hip-hop). 9:30 p.m„ Free. 




sWEEt M Elissa's : seth Eames 

champlain valley 


Fri .27 

burlington area 


the '90s (90s dance party), 9 
Franny o 's : RmX (rock). 9 p.m.. 

Girlfriend (EDm). 7 p.m.. Free. 
Bonjour-Hi (EDm).10 p.m.. Free. 

high Er groun DshoWCasE 

8:30 p.m., $10/13, aa . 


Outs (ska). 9 p.m.. $5. 
on taPbarS grill : mitch & 
The Real Deal (r&b). 9 p.m.. Free. 
PEnalty box: salsa Night with 

Linda 't ickle Belly’ Bassick, 

8 p.m„ Free. aVO (indie-funk- 

(rock). 10:30 p.m.. Free. Rusty 
Belle cD Release (roots-rock), 

S5. DJ craig rrutchell (house). 11 

rED squar Eblu ErooMOJ 

mixx (EDm). 9 p m.. $5. 
r ubEn JaMEs: DJ creB 
(hip-hop). 10:30 p.m.. Free. 

DJ (top40),10 p.m.. Free, 
the Blank tapes (indie folk). 7:30 


central 

Positiv EPiE 2: Kina Zore (world 


Wha MMy bar : Big Hat, No 

champlain valley 


bEE's knEEs: The Heckhounds 


Rekkon (hip-hop). 10 p.m.,Free. 


regional 

t h Era Py : pulse with DJ Nyce 


sat .28 

burlington area 

baCkstag E Pub: Barbie-N- 
ChaMPtain I anEs FaMily Fun 

Chur Ch & Main rE staurant 

Night Vision (EDm). 9 p.m.. Free. 

(80s dance party). 10 p.m.. SS, 


with DJ Rob Douglas (house). 

Zoo (rock), 8:30 p.m.. $10/14. aa . 


on taP bar& grill : Nerbak 
The Rhythm Rockets (rock), 9 
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for anyone bold enough to get onstage. 
In other Swale news, I’m told their 
new album, a follow-up to last year’s 
long-awaited full-length debut A Small 
Arrival, is in the late stages of mixing 
with — who else? — ryan power. 

Meanwhile, in Middlebury, Vermont 
Public Radio jock joel najman celebrates 
30 years as the host of the weekly rock- 
and-roll-history program “My Place” 
by spinning 1960s classics at “VPR A 
Go-Go” at the Town Hall Theater, also 


on Saturday — which, incidentally, is the 
same night Najman’s always-excellent 
show airs. For more on that event, 
check out the post on our arts blog, Live 
Culture. 

Finally, I would be remiss not to 
mention a couple of other shows on the 
slate this week that have me dusting off 
some old high school mixtapes — and 
therefore loosely fit the conceit of this 
week’s column. The first is third-wave 
ska torchbearers the toasters, who play 
Nectar’s this Friday, September 27. The 
other is a 1990s rock fest with fountains 
of wayne and the criminally underrated 
freedy johnston at the Higher Ground 
Ballroom on Saturday. 

BiteTorrent 


In non-old-bands news, there's a 
pretty solid local rock showcase at the 
Monkey House in Winooski this, yes, 
Saturday with sci-fi rockers wave of 
the future, garage rockers black rabbit 
and grunge throwbacks phantom suns. 
The Suns are playing their first show of 
2013, after holing up to work on a new 
record. You can check out a single from 
those sessions, the FiLTER-meets-ALicE 
in chains scorcher “It Won't Stop,” at 
phantomsuns.bandcamp.com. 

It is now officially fall, but that doesn’t 
mean that the season for outdoor music 
is over just yet. This Sunday, September 
29, the fifth annual Blueberry Jam — get 
it? — will take place at Blueberry Lake 
Haven in Warren. Scheduled to appear 
at the lakeside pavilion are songwriter 
louie brown, rockers the clear river 
BAND, hip-hop outfits MEMARANDA and 
the lynguistic civilians, as well as world 


reggae ensemble afri-vt with special 
guests the allstars, which feature 
members of the sierra leone's refugee 
allstars. 


Last but not least, welcome home, 
tristan baribeau! Baribeau is back from 
his summerlong excursion in Alaska and 
is playing a set with his band, doctor 
sailor, at the BCA Center in Burlington 
on — wait for it — Saturday, September 
28, because God forbid we spread all 
these good shows out over a few nights. 
Also on the bill are Rhode Island's last 
good tooth, and a new project from mark 

DALY (eX-CHAMBERLIN) Called PLATO EARS. 

In other Baribeau news, the sophomore 
villanelles record is reportedly mere 
weeks from completion. Stay tuned... ® 



m 

John Doyle 


and 

AFTER DARK 
MUSIC SERIES 

Oisin MeAuley 


Oct. 4, 2013 
8:00 p.m. 

S25 adv/$28 door 
Outstanding 
Irish musicians! 


Tickets at Main Street Stationery and by mail. 

After Dark Music Series 

P.O. Box 684, Middlebury, VT 05753 
(802)388-0216 
e-mail: aftdark@sover.net 

Middlebury's Town Hall Theater 



R. Cats Undn The Stas S Guests @C1U! METRONOME 



WHAT A JOKE! - COMEDY OPEN MIC 

[VERY WEDNESDAY @ NECTAR'S - ALL AGES 7PM 











DAL03 


REVlite 


CBI07 


new balance williston 

-1 Fit Service 


New Balance Shoes, Clothing, Accessories and Free 1- 


TOM MOORE & SONS 

in conjunction with 

NESEA 

NORTHEAST SUSTAINABLE ENERGY ASSOCIATION 

High Performance Open House Tour 

LEED Certified Home 


October 5, 11:00 to 5:00 
122 Stevensville Road, Underhill Center 


Ask about REVlite 


& SAVE! 


Ask about REVlite and 
enjoy an additional 
10% OFF New Balance 
clearance shoes. 


tommoorebuilder.com 



| CLUB DATES = 


music 

NA: NOT AVAILABLE AA: ALL AGES. 




Ghetto Blasters the white mandingos are a collaboration of Bad 
Brains bassist Darryl Jenifer, rapper Murs and guitarist, producer and ego trip magazine 
founder Sacha Jenkins. The band's recently released debut, The Ghetto Is Tryna Kill 
Me, is as funky, punky and thematically provocative as that lineup — not to mention the 
band's racially charged name — suggests it would be. This bracing fusion of punk and 
hip-hop is ragged, conceptual stuff that challenges the mind as well as the ears. The 
White Mandingos play Nectar's on Wednesday, October 2. Local funk-rockers gang of 
thieves open. 



SKINNY PANCAKE: Burlington 



central 

BAGITOS: Irish Sessions. 2 




northern 

THE HUB PIZZERIA & PUB: 
MATTERHORN: Wolfpack (rock). 
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REVIEW this 

Myra Flynn, 

Half Pigeon 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

When her name comes up in 
conversation or is seen on show flyers 
around Burlington, Vermont expat 
Myra Flynn is often linked with local 
pop songwriter Gregory Douglass, 
a frequent collaborator during her 
time here. Perhaps because of that 
association — and because male-female 
duos make me think of the folky likes 
of Ian & Sylvia or David Rawlings 
and Gillian Welch — I initially put on 
Flynn’s newly released third album, 

Half Pigeon, expecting to hear some old- 
fashioned, sentimental folk music. And I 
quickly found out that I had misjudged 
my assignment entirely. 

It is clear from the very beginning of 
Half Pigeon that Myra Flynn is indeed 
a singer-songwriter, though not in the 
truly traditional sense. “Last Love” is 
an undeniably danceable statement of 
affection. While the title could suggest 
something bitter, the lyrics themselves 
(“Don’t you wanna be my last love?") 
are delivered with soulful sincerity over 
a Prince-style beat. There even seems 


Derek and 
the Demons, 
Underground 

(WHAT DOTH LIFE. CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Vermonters, like a lot of other people, 
are often guilty of thinking that 
their state is the center of the world. 
Likewise, many Burlingtonians figure 
their home turf to be the “city upon 
a hill” ideal, what with its history of 
socialism in city hall and its current 
climate of nonstop progressivism. In 
both cases, Vermonters feel like they’re 
the envy of the country, if not the world. 

While Burlington may indeed be the 
state’s cultural hub, it is hardly its only 
artistic wellspring. Take for example, 
Windsor, the former capital of the 
Vermont Republic, and home to the 
musical collective and pseudo record 
label What Doth Life, where three years 
ago, four men with global ambitions 
formed a rock-and-roll band. These 
men (Derek Young on guitar and vocals, 
Chris Egner on drums, Kiel Alarcon 
on guitar, keyboard and saxophone, 


to be a lyrical nod to John Legend's 
perfectly heart-wrenching debut single, 
“Ordinary People," when Flynn sings, 
“This ain’t a honeymoon ... I want you 

The production throughout Half 
Pigeon is both eclectic and consistent. 
“Friends" is a dark, anthemic rock song 
with Dylan Allen’s crunchy guitars 
and Matt Bogdanow’s loud drums. It 
also includes a howled chorus with the 
amazingly concise lyrics: “We’ve got 
some talking to do / If I’m gonna have 
to go to parties with you / ’Cause I don't 
wanna be your friend.” 

After the storm of “Friends” comes 
the still-impassioned calm of “Let 
Yourself Down." The instrumentation is 
tight and the sing-along outro builds to 
a perfectly frustrated crescendo before 
Flynn solemnly delivers her last few 
lines over her lone piano. 

The album closes with Half Pigeon' s 
closest thing to a classic singer- 
songwriter’s song, “The Saddest Man.” 
Flynn accompanies herself on piano. 
And that’s all. There are no drum 
machines or distorted guitars anywhere. 
There is only Flynn. The effect is 
heartbreaking and haunting. And 
perfect. The real fucking thing is lyrics 
like these: “I’ve always wondered what 
I could have done or said or tried or 



and Brendan Dangelo on bass) became 
Derek and the Demons, a traditional- 
sounding rock band with pop, jazz and 
world-music influences. Now, with 
Dangelo replaced by Davis McGraw, 
Derek and the Demons have released on 
the world (see: Vermont) Underground, 
their second full-length and their third 
record overall. 

Throughout its 10 songs, 
Underground forms a solid, if slightly 
nontheatrical release. Unlike its 
billing tags of “global” and “country,” 
Underground is mostly a bluesy rock 
record that time after time exposes 
its rough edges. That does not mean 
that the lyrical content of such songs 
as "Better Way” or “Windsor Nights” 
are hard-boiled. Rather, the sound 
of Underground itself — which was 
recorded live at Windsor’s WDL 





At its most organic, Half Pigeon 
recalls hints of 2012 darlings Alabama 
Shakes, and at her very danciest, Myra 
Flynn seems almost to channel Janet 
Jackson in her badass prime. What is 
truly noteworthy is that Flynn is often 
capable of delivering on both ends of 
this scale in a single song — and with a 
unique voice and style to boot. 

Myra Flynn plays a string of local 
dates with Gregory Douglass in support 
of her new record this week, including 
Friday, September 27, at the Higher 
Ground Showcase Lounge; Saturday, 
September 28, at the Celebration for 
Expressive Arts in Montgomery; and 
Sunday, September 29, at the Chandler 
Music Hall in Randolph. Half Pigeon is 
available at myraflynn.com. 


Basement Studios — is raw and sloppy. 
For Derek and the Demons, this was a 
smart move. The warm, mildly distorted 
fuzz of “Suicide Tat” and “Howl” give 
those songs a noticeable 1990s vibe, 
while the bright yet muffled tones on 
“Strange News From Another Sun” 
and “Perseverance” make those tracks 
perfect for those listeners who gave up 
on music after 1974. 

Like a bad curse or a filthy entity 
that just won’t leave — anybody else 
see The Conjuring ? — Underground will 
stick with you, especially in that part 
of your brain that remembers songs 
but not anniversaries or the names of 
acquaintances. “Perseverance” is a true- 
blue hit, while tracks like “Accustomed 
to the Rush” and the undeniably tough 
“One Second Heartbreak” will cause 
involuntary fist pumps. For the kids 
who don’t know, this is rock and roll. 
Underground is not only rock and roll, 
but it’s good rock and roll from an 
accomplished band. 

Underground by Derek and 
the Demons is available at 
derekandthedemons.bandcamp.com. 
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EVERY WEDNESDAY 

Josh Panda ispm.burl) 

Jay Ekis (6PM, MONT) 


THURSDAY 9/26, 7PM • BURL 
LOCALVO RE TONIGHT WITH 

Phineas Gage 

FRIDAY 9/27, 6PM • BURL 

Warren Pieces 

Opening Party w/ Queen City 
Hot Club & Jason Article 

SATURDAY 9/28, 8PM • BURL 

Burlington Bread Boys 

SUNDAY 9/29, 6PM • MONT 
Steve Subrizi & Dan Blakeslee 


WEDNESDAY 10/2 
Jay Ekis <6pm, monti 

Rushad Eggleston 
w/Josh Panda 

8PM, BURL- $12 ADVANCE/S15 DAY OF 


THURSDAY 10/3, 7PM • BURL 
LOCALVO RE TO NIGHT WITH 

Joshua Glass 

FRIDAY 10/4, 9PM • BURL 

Miss Tess 

& The Talkbacks 
w/Dupont Brothers 

$8 ADVANCE/S10 DAY OF 


SATURDAY 10/5, 8PM -BURL 

Up the Chain 

SUNDAY 10/6, 6PM • MONT 

Saint Anyway 

THURSDAY 10/10, 8PM -BURL 

Gregory Douglass 


FRIDAY 10/1 1,8PM • BURL 

Frank Solivan 
& Dirty Kitchen 

$8 ADVANCE/SlO DAY OF 
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CLUB DATES : 


SUN. 29 

burlington area 


HALFLOUNGE: B-Sides (deep 



HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM 


HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: Mike Stud. Justina. 
lamG (hip-hop), 8:30 p.m.. 
$13/15/40. AA. 

MONKEY HOUSE: Spark Arts 
Open Improv Jam (improv 
comedy). 7 p.m., $5. 

NECTAR'S: Mi Yard Reggae Night 



MON. 30 


HALFLOUNGE: Ft 



MONKEY HOUSE: AM & MSR 









central 

CHARLIE O'S: Trivia NighL i 

northern 



central 

SKINNY PANCAKE: Stevge 



VI MATTERHORN: Chris Tagatac 


TUE.01 

burlington area 

CLUB METRONOME: Dead 




Binky On his latest record, Warm Blanket, 
Mississippi-based experimental-pop auteur Dent May 
explores the humdrum side of love. Amid cushy but 
unpredictable electro-pop orchestrations — sonically, he’s 
sort of like the South’s answer to Vermont’s Ryan Power 
— May ruminates on the moment the initial spark of love 
dims and romance tends toward a sort of cozy familiarity 
not unlike, well, a warm blanket. Touring in support of his 
new album, May plays Signal Kitchen in Burlington this 
Sunday, September 29, with dead gaze and krill. 






central 

BAGITOS: Karl Millers, Friends 


champlain valley 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: 



northern 


WED. 02 

burlington area 

CLUB METRONOME: lespeclal, 



LEUNIG'S BISTRO t, CAFE: Paul 


MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 



MONKEY HOUSE: Wednesday 



SKINNY PANCAKE: Josh Panda's 
Acoustic Soul NighL 8 p.m., $5- 
10 donation. Rushad Eggleston 
(eclectic). Sp.m,$lZ. 


central 


SKINNY PANCAKE: Jay Ekis & 



champlain valley 

BAR ANTIDOTE: Honeywell 



ON THE RISE BAKERY: Open 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Trlv 


northern 

THE HUB PIZZERIA & PUB: Seth 


PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia NighL 7 

regional 

MONOPOLE. Open Mic, 8 p.m., 





The Point’s 

WORLD TOUR 2013 

Fall Edition is underway! 

Kir, 



TO 7~adni&oi / uL- 

IAS VEGAS 



Listen for your chance 
to win a trip to Las Vegas for the 

Life Is Beautiful Festival 

starring Beck, The Killers, Kings of Leon 
and Imagine Dragons. 

For all the details, hit our website or just tune in. 



The.m, 

point I 

* I ndependent Radio 



GALLERYpro/l le VISITING VERMONT'S ART VENUES I 


art 


Collective Vision 

Gallery Profi le: ARTSight by megan james 




TALKS & 
EVENTS 


Wednesday. October 2. 6-9 p.m., 

LIFE-DRAWING SESSION: Artists 

p.m.; Wednesday. October 2. 6-9 
Burlington. Info. 860-4972. 

'FASHION & FANTASY AT THE 
EDGE OF THE FOREST: Selections 

p.m.: Wednesday. October 2. noon-1 
p.m. Info, 388-2117. 


CHICKEN SHI! BINGO: Real 


Arts. Saturday. September 28, 3-6 
479-7069. 

STOWE FOLIAGE ARTISAN 
MARKET: Local artists and artisans 

September 28. 11 a.m.-3 p.m., Park 
Street, Stowe. Info, 793-2101. 

VERMONT FINE FURNITURE. 
WOODWORKING & FOREST 


October 2. 5:30-7:30 p.m. Info. 
603-646-2095. 

CHEPE CUADRA: Back Portraits/In 

October 25 at Walkover Gallery & 


Forest to Finished Wood Products 
Story.* Saturday, September 28. 9 

29, 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m.. Union Arena, 
Woodstock. Info. 747-7900. 

WARREN PIECES: THE OPENING 


Friday, September 27. 6-8 p,m. Info. 

'HARVEST: A GATHERING OF GMC 
ALUMNI ARTISTS’: Work by Susan 

Carrie Pill. Alexander Churchill and 

6:30-8:30 p.m. Info. 267-8398. 
JEAN CANNON: The Vermont artist 


PETER MILLER: The photographer. 


September 27. 6 p.m., Skinny 

RECEPTIONS 




27. at UVM Continuing Education in 
Burlington. Info. 656-2085. 

'OF LAND AND LOCAL’: A 

the Vermont landscape: HEATHER 
paints, hand-detailed lines 


5-8 pun. Info. 865-7166. 

27 through October 16 at ArtisTree 
September 27. 5:30-8 p.m. Info. 

MATTHEW SWANK: Abstract 

noon Info. 457-2344. 

DAVID SMITH: 'Differences in 

985-3846. 

CAROLYN WALTON: ’Visions." an 

Riley. Betty Ball and Tineke Russell 

28 through December 28 at 

28. 2-7 p.m. Info. 985-8223. 

RIKI MOSS: "The Parade," a 

October 2 at ArtsRiot Gallery in 

September 26. 5-7 p.m. Info. 
203-788-0909. 


ONGOING 


Burlington area 

3RD ANNUAL ALUMNI EXHIBIT: Work in a variety 

2 through 27 at Livak Room. Davis Center, UVM, in 
Burlington. Info, 617-935-5040. 

ART HOP SHOW: A collaborative group show 
30 at VCAM Studio in Burlington. Info. 651-9692. 
BONNIE 8AIRD: Oil landscape paintings of Vermont 
and Scotland. Through October 29 at Left Bank 
Home & Garden in Burlington. Info, 862-1001. 

CARL RUBINO: Taces in the Crowd," multiple-expo- 

Through October 27 at Healthy Living Market and 

CELEBRATE COLCHESTER': An exhibit commemorat- 
ing Colchester's 250th birthday with work that relates 

October 1 through 31 at Colchester Meeting House. 
CHE SCHREINER: Work influenced by the artists 


'COOL MOVES! ARTISTRY OF MOTION': An interac- 

Burlington. Info, 877-324-6386. 

'CUBA: STREET LEVEL': Work by 11 student 

at the Gallery at Burlington College. Info. 862-9616. 

'COLOR, PATTERN. WHIMSY. SCALE: THE BEST 
OF SHELBURNE MUSEUM': Nearly 100 works from 

Museum. Info. 985-3346. 

'DOROTHY AND HERB VOGEL: FIFTY WORKS FOR 
FIFTY STATES’: Work from the Vogels' extensive 

Balth, Judy Rifka, Pat Steir and Richard Tuttle; 


in Burlington. Info, 656-0750. 

ELIZABETH LLEWELLYN: 'Sunlight and Shadow.' 
October 31 at Charlotte Library. Info, 951-9076. 

FINDING COMMUNITY IN THE ARCHIVE: THE 
VERMONT QUEER ARCHIVES': Zines. photographs. 


JEAN CARLSON MASSEAU: Limited-edition giclee 




VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 


®‘ 


GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 



FORREST HOLZAPFEL: 'The Labors of Silence.* pho- 

in Burlington. Info. 652-4505. 

HAL MAYFORTH: 'My Sketchbook Made Me Do 


HALEY BISHOP: Colorful, layered mixed-media 
Hats Art Hop Ale. Through November 30 at Pine 
HARLAN MACK: Paintings on tarpaper that 

JAN REYNOLDS: Work by the photojournalist 


VERCH 


[ $22 Ai 


-T ] [ $15 STUDENT ] 


APRIL VERCH's live performance at last year's 
Celtic Colours Festival in Cape Breton Island 
was nothing short of incredible. Fiddler, singer, 
and step dancei; this "triple threat* is a master 
of the Ottawa Valley style of fiddling, which is 
based on traditional Irish jigs and reels. And her 
step dancing, about which words truly cannot do 
justice is petcussively part of the music, visually 
thrilling, and physically virtuosic. We promise that 
you will be impressed! She’s supported by two 
musical pros on bass, guitar, and vocal harmony, 
and the whole package comes together 
as a nonstop evening of delight 


VPR 


HERE’S WHAT’S COMING UP: 
Van Cllburn Crystal Medalist, 

Sean Chan 10/2 

Martha Redbone 10/11 

A Far Cry Chamber Orchestra 

with David Krakauer 10/ IB 

Imanl Winds 10/25 


UVM.EDU/LANESERIES 

802 . 656.4455 



art 


buRling ' 


n-AReA shows «p.79 


658-6016. 

'larGerthan I ife: Quilts by Velda new Man': 


'I oo KaGain: IMaGesof daily I ife, 17th-21st 

Maurizio Motin& elVira t ri PP: Abstract 

665-7296. 


essex Junction, info. 777-3686. 

buriington. info. 660-9005. 


656-2138. 


Center in buriington. info. 859-9222. 
buriington. info. 617-935-5040. 

t odd Kiel : paintings by the 2013 w all-to-Canvas 




buriington. info. 415-68 0-4966. 

central 

& Fitness studio in Montpelier, info. 229-4676. 

at Montpelier City h all. info. 249-9563. 


Red h en bakery & Cafe in Middlesex, info. 223-3591. 





David Smith "I am not a storyteller, but I sometimes consider myself a 
fiction painter,” writes David Smith, whose exhibit “Differences in Moments" is at 
Furchgott Sourdiffe Gallery in Shelburne September 27 through November 9. The artist, 
who lives in Peacham, paints imagined and remembered scenes in oil. His background 
is diverse: He’s worked with children making public art, and he’s also been a scenic 
designer, graphic designer and architectural designer. In his paintings, he asks viewers 
to stop and ponder the precise moment portrayed. Pictured: “Golden Meadow." 



‘This Is Water’ More than 70 percent of the Earth’s surface is covered in 
ocean. The human body is made up of about 73 percent water. At the Vermont Institute 
of Contemporary Arts in Chester, September 19 through October 20, exhibiting artists 
focus on the ever-present element — both as medium and subject matter. Artists such as 
Eric Aho, Katherine Bradford, Antonietta Grassi, Lucio Pozzi, Doug Trump and Laura 
Jane Walker reflect on water’s ebbs and flows and its influence on the environment and 
our daily lives. Pictured: "Toppling Liners” by Katherine Bradford. 



ART SHOWS 


FLEXIBLE SCHEDULE? 


8RENNA COLT: Photographs, paintings and 

CAROL MACDONALD: Regeneration." work by 


371-4100. 

CARYN KING: Wildlife and farm-animal paintings. 
Through October 20 at VINS Nature Center in 

CASEY ROBERTS: 'wildemessoverload.' work 

in Jamaica. VL Through October 19 at Walker 
Contemporary In Waitsfield. Info. 617-842-3332. 

'EARTH AS MUSE: BEAUTY. DEGRADATION. HOPE, 
REGENERATION. AWAKENING': Artwork that 

by Fran Bull, Pat Musick. Harry A. Rich. Jenny 
Great Hall In Spnngfield. Info. 258-3992. 

'ECLECTIC: A COLLECTION OF 19TH AND 20TH 
CENTURY ART: A private collection of oil and 

Info. 674-9616. 

EMIKO SAWARAGI GILBERT: 'Found in the Forest 

828-0749. 

'FOLK VISION: FOLK ART FROM NEW ENGLAND 
AND BEYOND': Works by Gayleen Aiken. Merrill 

Ludwiczak. Violetta Raditz. Nek Chand Saint 

Info, 767-9670. 

'FROM THE MOUNTAINS TO THE SEA: PLANTS. 
TREES. AND SHRUBS OF NEW ENGLAND': A travel- 

Norwlch. Info. 649-2200. 

JANET FREDERICKS: Drawings and paintings 

3 at Spotlight Gallery in Montpelier. Info, 828-3291. 

MICHAEL BOYLEN & MARK DANNENHAUER: 

Community Center. Info. 371-7239. 

PEGGY WATSON: 'Savoring the Moment." 

'POINTS OF VIEW: SEVEN PORTRAIT ARTISTS': An 


RICHARD AMBELANG: L 

in Plainfield. Info. 800-322-1608. 

'ROCK SOLID': The 13th annual exhibit of stone 
work; MERI STILES: "I Am You.' drawings. 

'The Bumblebee Series': SUSAN BULL RILEY: 
Studio Place Arts in Barre. Info. 479-7069. 

dentist's drill: THESE HONORED DEAD: PRIVATE 
AND NATIONAL COMMEMORATION': An exhibit 


'SERVICE AND SACRIFICE: VERMONT'S CIVIL WAR 
GENERATION': An exhibit of photographs, flags and 

Vermont History Center in Barre. Info. 479-8500. 
THIS IS WATER': An exhibit focused on water 


TRACEY HAMBLETON: Within Reach.’ landscape 

27 at Blinking Light Gallery in Plainfield. Info, info@ 

champlain valley 

ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES SENIOR THESIS 
DESIGN EXHIBITION: Models, drawings and 

AUTUMN ALL-MEMBER SHOW: Work in a variety 
Chaffee Art Center in Rutland. Info. 775-0356. 
CASTLETON STUDENT ART SHOW: Work in a vari- 

DOLORES PARK: 'On Eagle's Wings.' a 

State College. Info. 468-1266. 

EMILY K. ROBERTSON: 'Words of Wisdom." hooked 

KIMBERLEE FORNEY: Cows do the Conga.' paint- 
6 at Art on Main In Bristol. Info. 453-4032. 

KLARA CAUTRI: "Allegories.' a visual memoir 
ZoneThree Gallery in Middlebury. Info, 989-9992. 
LEONARD RAGOUZEOS: 'About Face.' portraits of 

Through 0ctober4 at Christine Price Gallery. 
Castleton State College. Info. 468-1266. 

'OF LAND AND LOCAL': A multidisciplinary. 


White River Junction. Info. 295-0808. 


865-7166. 




Volunteers Needed 
for Research Study 


Help us develop a vaccine 
against water-borne disease. 


Q We are looking for healthy adults aged 18-45. 

Q This research study will take place over a 6 
month period and involve an inpatient stay 
and several outpatient visits. 


Q Volunteers are eligible for up to $3000 in 
compensation. 



VACCINE TESTING CENTER 

FOR MORE INFO, VISIT UVMVTC.ORG, 

CALL (802) 656-0013 OR EMAIL UVMVTC@UVM.EDU 


Start Your Weekend With 

Channel 3 NEWS 







art 




800.730.5542 | pcmhadraissions@snhu.edu | snhu.edu/pcmh 


Graduate Program 
in Community Mental 
Health 8c Mental 
Health Counseling 


Classes meet one weekend a month in Burlington, Vermont 

• Preparation for licensure as a mental health or professional counselor in 
New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont and other states 


Thursday, Sept. 26, 4:30-6:00pm 

SNHU VT Center 

Suite 101 Conference Room 

463 Mountain View Drive, Colchester 


Southern, 0 
New Hampshire 
University 
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WRITTEN & DIRECTED BY 

CAROLE VASTA FOLLEY 


When friends become family, there’s a lot to laugh about. 

October 3-13 TICKETS: 

Main Street Landing flynntix.org or call 86-FLYNN 

B “r„Jor r ' www.girlsniteoutvt.com Q ^ 


PETER MILLER: Work by the artist known lor his 

Through September 30 at llsley Public Library in 
Middlebury. Info. 388-4095. 

'PORTRAITS AT THE FAIR': Fanciful portraits 


'SCREENED AND SELECTED II: CONTEMPORARY 
PHOTOCRAPHY AND VIDEO ACOUISITIONS. 


'SCULPTFEST2013': Site-specific installations 


STACEY STANHOPE & DOLORES FURNARI: 


TJ CUNNINGHAM: Adirondack Lake.' paintings 

Info, 458-0098. 

THE BREEDING BIRD ATLAS: SCIENCE AND ART': 

scientists: PETER PADUA: Carved-wood birds by the 
90-year-old artist Through October 31 at Birds of 

‘THROUGH THE LENS': The many seasons and 

'VITO ACCONCI: THINKING SPACE': An exhibition 
of Acconci's 'Way Station I,* which was constructed 

Museum of Art. Info. 443-3168. 


ARTISTS WAY GROUP SHOW: A group of Grand 

September 30 at Island Arts South Hero Gallery. 


BARBARA GREENE & SUSAN LARKIN: 

928-3081. 

BONNIE ACKER: ‘Vermont Outlook: Works on 

Art Gallery in Stowe. Info. 253-1818. 

CAROL MACDONALD: Two Threads. " a series 

at River Arts Center in Morrisville. Info, 888-1261. 



Shirley Jones 

Welsh printer and book artist Shirley 
Jones has been creating works under the 
imprint of the Red Hen Press for 30 years. 
A master of several techniques, including 
etching, aquatint and mezzotint, Jones 
incorporates her own writing and images 
inspired by the Welsh landscape into her 
works, which the University ofVermont's 
Special Collections has collected for 
years. The department’s former director 
Connell Gallagher writes, “I remember 
opening each book when it arrived, 
turning the pages and being carried away 
by the beautiful images.” To celebrate 
Jones’ milestone, the Bailey/Howe 
Library is showing its collection through 
September 30. Pictured: “Scop Hwilum” 


CAROLYN MECKLOSKY: 'Memories/Dreams/ 

CHIP TROIANO: Photographs of the landscape 

COMMUNITY WORKSHOP EXHIBITION: Artwork in 


CRAIG PURSLEY: Paintings by the former police 

'DRAW THE LINE AND MAKE YOUR POINT: THE 
PENCIL AND THE 21ST CENTURY': A visual history 

Life in Glover. Info, 626-4409. 













NEW IN THEATERS 

BAGGAGE CLAIM: A flight attendant (Paula Patton) 

his novel. With Taye Diggs and Jill Scott (97 min. 


CLOUDY WITH A CHANCE OF MEATBALLS 2: In 

DON JON: Joseph Gordon-Levitt wrote, directed 

Moore. (90 min. R. Essex, Majestic, Palace) 

MANHATTAN SHORT FILM FESTIVAL: Watch 10 

(120 min, NR, Roxy) 


Cosgrove and Ken Jeong. (98 min. PG) 

ELYSIUM *** Matt Damon plays — who else? — the 

Copley. (109 min. R) 

THE FAMILY1/2: Luc Besson, producer of Taken. 

FILL THE VOID****: A young Hasidic woman is 

Sheleg star. (90 min. PG) 


Olivia Wilde. Ron Howard directed. (123 min, R. 

THANKS FOR SHARING: Stuart Blumberg makes his 

and Mark Ruffalo. (112 min. R. Savoy) 

NOW PLAYING 

2 GUNS *** Mark Wahlberg and Denzel 

With Paula Patton and Bill Paxton. (109 min. R) 
BATTLE OF THE YEAR*l/2: Teams from around 

B-Boy. With Josh Holloway. Josh Peck. Weronika 
Rosati and Laz Alonso. (109 min. PG-13) 

BLUE JASMINE*. Cate Blanchett Alec Baldwin and 

together. (98 min, PG-13.) 


(Soy A) Crowley directed. (95 min, R) 

THE CONJURING* Vera Farmiga plays a paranormal 

James (insidious) Wan directed. (120 min. R) 


ratings 


* = could've been worse, but not a lot 
★* = has its moments; so-so 
*** = smarter than the average bear 


to the 1972 Sam Peckinpah flick of the same name. 
Solomon directed. (120 min. PG-13) 

GROWN UPS 2***: Once again. Adam Sandler and 

Dugan again directs. (120 min. PG-13) 

THE HEAT**** An uptight FBI agent is forced 

IN A WORLD...**** Think disembodied voice at 

INSIDIOUS: CHAPTER 2**l/2: Patrick Wilson and 

Simpkins. (106 min. PG-13) 

KICK-ASS 2** A teen who attempts to fight crime 

based 2010 action comedy. With Chloe Grace Moretz 
Back Down) Wadlow directed. (99 min, R) 

LEE DANIELS' THE BUTLER*** The director of 
drama about a White House butler (Forest Whitaker) 

Winfrey and David Oyelowo. (132 min. PG-13) 

LOVE IS ALL YOU NEED *** A hairdresser with 

(Brothers) Bier. (116 min, R) 

THE MORTAL INSTRUMENTS: CITY OF B0NES*l/2: 


guys. With Jamie Campbell Bower. Robert Sheehan 
Zwart directed. (130 min, PG-13) 


HACK | 


OCT. 11 - 12 
WINOOSKI, VT 



The Courtyard Homes at Finney Crossing 
From the low $340's! 


The Counyard Homes al Finney Crossing are unlike anything else In 
Williston. These 2-story homes are flexible and spacious, energy- 
efficient and green certified, with all of the Snyder quality you love. 

* l St “ r D s ; te ,f ailable TownhomMfrom 

* 2 Sr attached garage 5391 ,90 ° 

* Community pool tennis courts Carriage Homes 

and open space’ from $424,900 


Open daily 12-5 or 
by appointment 


A 24-hour hackathon 
to build a killer app for 
the state of Vermont. 

$ 10,000 + 

in cash & prizes! 


Space is limited, sign up today! 

www.hackvt.com 


f: MWG 


i C2j 


HNNEY 

CROSSING 

802.857.5673 


Visit SnyderHomesVT.com 
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READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 



15% OFF FALL PLANTINGS, 
STONEWORK, AND PROJECTS 
PLANNED FOR APR/MAY Z014 


Watch something LOCAL this week. 


I TOTALLY 
(WORKING OUT 

I I WEDNESDAYS > 10 RM 


■ THE AUTHORS - Howard Coffin 

■ THURSDAYS PM 

^ CATALYST - Howard Norman 
1 I THURSDAY 9 FM 


I WATCH UVE@5:25 

^WffiKMGHTSONTV 

’ Ianoqnune 


Northern 

lights, 


MENTION 

THIS AD 


10% OFF 

FREE 

-HcFinn's Original 

Cartson Filters 
- 6-Pen, O-PHOS, 

RAFFLE 

Pax Vaporizer's 

- Pulse Glass 

Large Selection 

- Highly {ducated Tl 

of Vaporizers 

of Rigs In Town 

muiwomw * 

IIMelpl e'&iawS 

rb=ubi imirwa 

1 WITH LAYAR 

1 SEE PAGE 9 


show times 


BIG PICTURE THEATER 

48 Cairoll Rd. (olFRte. 100). Wallsfield, 


Friday 27— thursday 3 

Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs 

2 Fri: 5. 6:45. Sat and Sun: 2. 5. 


BIJOU CINEPLEX 4 .pcrinn 

RLe. 100, Mornsvllle, 888-3293. bijou4.com JgO Boxwood Sc( Maple Tree 
Wednesday 25 — thursday 26 place ' Tafl Cofners l- wlll * 5ton . 

Elysium 4. 6:S0. The Family 4. 878 - 2010 ' 

6:40. Planes 4 Prisoners 4. Wednesday 25 — thursday 26 

6:35. We re the Millers 6:45. Battle of the Year 1:15 9:10. Battle 

friday 27- thursday 3 ofthe Year 30 4;2 °: 6:50 El '' sium 

'Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs ® :3 ?' 8:55. The Family 1:20. 4 

2 Fri and Sat: 4. B:30. Sun to Thu: 4 f :5 f' 9:15 Ups 2 9: f 5 „ 

•Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs Chapter 2 1:30 4:15 6:45. 

2 in 3D Fri: 6:30. Sat and Sun: 1:30, 9 ; 20 ' Damels 17,6 Botler 2 6 - 

6:30. Mon to Thu: 6:30. The Family ofBone s 6T5 One Direction^ 

9:10. Sun: 1:30, 4. 6:50. Mon to Thu: ExtendeB Fan 

4. 6:50. Insidious: Chapter 2 Fri: 4. „f Monrtera t so' 7lo‘ptanM 

4. 7. Mon to Thu: 4. 7. Prisoners Fri: l' 99 ; P 'J aa, ? e 1 rs , 1 * 20 ' fl 40, 

a c an o-in a c an nan 6:40. 8:45. Riddick 1:15,4:10. 

Sun: T:30; 4. 6:40. Mon to Thu! 4 6:40. 6:35 ' 9:05 WeVe ,he Mnlers 6:35 ' 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


The Family 6:40, 9:10. Lee Daniels' 

7. The Way. Way Back 6:30, 9. 
We're the Millers 6:30,9:05. 
friday 27— thursday 3 

6:30, 9. The Family Fri: 6:30, 9:05. 
5at and Sun: 12:45, 3:45. 6:30, 9:05. 

5. 3:15. 6:15, 9:10. Mon to 


9:35. Wed and Thu: 1:10. 3:40. 6:05, 
9:35. ‘Captain Phillips Tue: 7:35, 
'Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs 
2 Fri to Sun: 12, 2:30, 4:40, 7:20. Mon: 
2:30, 4:40, 7:05. Wed and Thu: 2:30, 
4:40.7:05. ’Cloudy With a Chance 




3:15. 6:15. 9. Mon to Thu: 6:15. 9. 

ESSEX CINEMAS & T-REX 
THEATER 

21 Essex Way, *300. Essex, 879- 

wednesday 25 — thursday 26 
'Baggage Claim Thu: 9:40. Battle of 
the Year 12 4:50. 9:40. Battle of the 
Year 3D 2:25, 7:15. The Family 12:20, 
2:45. 5:10,7:35,10. Insidious: Chapter 


4:30,7, 9:15. Wed and Thu: 1:15, 4:30, 
7. 9:15. The Family Fri to Mon:l:20. 

4, 6:45, 9:20, Wed and Thu: 1:20. 4. 

to Sun: 2:20. 4:35. 7:10. 9:35. Mon: 
2:20. 4:35, 7, 9:20. Wed and Thu: 
2:20. 4:35. 7. 9:20. Lee Daniels'The 
Butler Fri to Sun: 12:20, 3:10. 5:20. 
9:10. Mon: 2. 6. 8:45. Wed and Thu: 

3:20, 6:40, B:30. Wed and Thu:l:30, 
3:20, 6:40, 8:30. Riddick Fri to Sun: 
9:30. Mon: 9:15. Wed and Thu: 9:15. 


12:50. 3, 5:15.7:20. 9:30. Prisoners 
12:05. 3:10. 6:15. 9:20. Riddick 1:20. 
4:10, 7. 9:45. Rush Thu: 8. We’re the 
Millers 12:10. 2:35, 5, 7:25, 9:50. The 
World's End Wed: 7:15, 9:40. Thu: 7:15. 


and Thu: 1. 3:50, 6:30, 9:05. We’re 

7:15, 9:40. Mon: 1:50. 4:25, 6:45, 9:10. 
Wed and Thu: 1:50. 4:25, 6:45, 9:10. 


Lee Daniels'The Butler 7. 
Prisoners 7. We're the Millers 7. 


Sat: 1. 6. 9, Sun: 1. 7. Mon to Thu: 7. 
We’re the Millers Fri: 6:30, 9. Sat: 
1. 6:30, 9. Sun: 1, 7. Mon to Thu: 7. 


Friday 27 — thursday 3 

7:15, 9:25. Battle ofthe Year 12. 4:50, 
9:40. Battle ofthe Year 3D 2:25,7:15. 
'Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs 
2 12:15. 8:55. 'Cloudy With a Chance 
of Meatballs 2 in 3D 2:25.4:35.6:45. 

The Family 12:20, 2:45, 5:10, 7:35. 10. 
7:20. 9:40. Lee Daniels'The Butler 

Prisoners 12:05. 3:10, 6:15. 9:20. 
Riddick 9:45. Rush 1:15, 4:10, 7, 9:40. 
We’re the Millers 12:10,2:35,5,7:25. 


’Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs 
2 6:30, 9. ‘Cloudy With a Chance 
of Meatballs 2 in 3D Sat and Sun: 
12:45. 3:15. Insidious: Chapter 2 


MERRILL'S ROXY CINEMA 

222 College SL, Burlington, 864. THE SAVOY THEATER 

Blue Jasmine 2, 4:40, 6:50, 9:30. Wednesday 25 — thursday 26 

Closed Circuit 4:40. 7. Elysium Closed Circuit 6:30. 8:30, 

2:05, 9:20. Lee Daniels’The Butler ShortTerml2 6,8. 

4. 6:40. 8:50. The Way, Way Back 27- thursdayS 

Blue Jasmine 1:20, 4:10, 6:45. 9:30. Tues: 8:45. Wed and Thu: 6:30. 8:45. 

Lee Daniels' the Butler 1. 3:40. 6:20. 'Thanks for Sharing Fri: 6, 8:15. Sat 
9. ‘Manhattan Shorts Film Festival and Sun: 1:30. 4. 6, 8:15. Mon: 6, 

1:30, 4:20, 7. 9:25. Prisoners 1:10, 8:15. Tue: 6. Wed and Thu: 6. 8:15. 

3:30. 6:30, 8:50. Rush 1:15.3:50, 

6:40, 9:15. The Way Way Back Fri: 

1:25 sattoThu i ;2 5 B :5i we re the STOWE CINEMA 3 PLEX 

Millers Fri: 4. Sat to Thu: 4. 9:10. 


PALACE 9 CINEMAS 

The Family 2:10,4:35,6:50,9:05. 
nil the Void 2. 4:40, 6:45, 9:15. In a 
World 2:20. 4:45, 7. 9:10. Insidious: 
Chapter 2 2:15.4:30,6:40,8:50. 

Lee Daniels' The Butler 2:05, 4:10, 

3:55, 6:35. 8:40. Riddick 2:20, 

Now 2:10, 4:40, 6:50, 9:15. 

Friday 27 — Sunday 29 
‘Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs 
2 In 3D 12:30, 2:45, 6. 8:15. ‘Cloudy 
With a Chance of Meatballs 1:30. 
3:45. 7, 9:15. 'Don Jon 1:20, 4:20, 
6:55, 9. The Family 12:50, 3:40. 6:50, 
9:05. In a World 1:10. 4:10, 6:30, 

12:45, 3:50, 6:20, 8:30. Riddick 4:05. 

monday 30 — thursday 3 
'Cloudy With a Chance of Meatbails 
2 in 3D 2:45, 6. 8:15. 'Cloudy With 
a Chance of Meatballs 1:30. 3:45, 

7, 9:15. 'Don Jon 1:30, 4:20, 6:55, 9. 
The Family 1:20, 3:40, 6:50, 9:05. 

Insidious: Chapter 2 1:25, 4, 6:40. 
8:55. Lee Daniels’ The Butlerl:35, 
3:30. 6:10, 8:50. Prisoners 1:20. 

3:50, 6:20. 8:30. Riddick 4:05, 8:40. 
The Spectacular Now 1:45, 6:35. 

PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 


Friday 27 — thursday 3 

'Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs 

2 in 3D Fri: 6:30, 9:05. Sat: 2:30. 

Butler Fri: 6:45, 9:05. Sat and Sun: 

SUNSET DRIVE-IN 
THEATRE 

Riddick 7:30 followed by 2 Guns 
10 followed by Kick-Ass 2 11:45. 
We’re the Millers 7:30 followed by 
The Heat 10 followed by Getaway 
11:45. The Purge 7:30 followed 
by Elysium 10 followed by The 
Conjuring 11:45. Planes7:30 

followed by Grown Ups 2 11:45. 

Friday 27 — thursday 3 

'Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs 

2 7:30 followed by Smurfs 2 9:45. 


by The Heat 9:45. Cl 
7:30 followed by The World's End 
9:45. Lee Daniels' The Butler 7:30 

WELDEN THEATRE 

104 No. Main SL. SL Albans, 527- 

Lee Daniels'The Butler 7:05, 




IB 


LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 




MOVIE CLIPS =m 



PERCY JACKSON: SEA OF MONSTERS**: Tile son of 







RIDDICK **1/2: Nine years after The Chronicles of 




NEW ON VIDEO 


FILL THE VOID**** A young Hasidic woman is 



THE KINGS OF SUMMER*** Teenage boys decide 



MOVIESYOU MISSED&MORE 



This Must Be the Place 





C heyenne (Penn) is a middle-aged 
rock star living in Dublin with his 
firefighter wife (Frances McDormand). 



sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 


BY MARGOT HARRISON 
He's still famous enough that MTV 
begs him to appear at the Video Music 
Awards, but he hasn’t played since a 
couple of teens were inspired by his 
music to commit suicide. 

When he hears his estranged father is on 
his deathbed, Cheyenne returns home 
to New York. His dad is dead, but one of 
his cronies, an elderly Nazi hunter (Judd 
Hirsch), gives Cheyenne a mission: Hunt 
down the extremely elderly Nazi who 
tortured his dad at Auschwitz. 

This necessitates a road trip into middle 
America and meetings with lots of quirky 
characters. David Byrne pops up at one 
point — how could he not? — and sings 
the title song... 





Share the 
Power of 
Family 



There are over 1,000 Vermont children in foster care. HowardCenter 
serves a special set of kids with more difficult behavioral and emotional 
needs. They need more love, more patience and more attention, and they 


need it delivered in a stable, supportive family setting. 



HowardCenter is looking 
for a family to share 
parenting responsibilities 
for 11-year-old Travis. 


Here is what he has to say about himself: 

Hi. My name is Travis' and I am 1 1 years old. 

I am looking for a family that I can live with 
part time. I enjoy spending one-on-one time 
with adults. I love board games, cars and 
have a huge interest in trains — real ones and 
models! I have a cat at home and really enjoy 
spending time with animals. I have a huge 
interest in science and biology and LOVE 
going to the Echo Center and Shelburne 
Farms. I enjoy technology and spend a lot of 
time reading on my Kindle. Libraries are one 
of my favorite places to go. 


Does your kitty 
make you sneeze? 



You may qualify for a cat allergy research study if you: 

• are allergic to cats 

• are between the ages of >12 and £65 years old 

• have ever taken medication for a cat allergy 

• are living with a cat 


You may be compensated for time and travel! 

Please call Emily at (802) 865-6100 or email 
kimball@tlaaa.com for more information 



TIMBER I 1 LANE 

Allergy & Asthma Research, LLC 



fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.26), CROSSWORD (P.C-5), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-4) 


EDIEEVERETTE DAKOTA MCFADZE AN 



LULU EIGHTBALL 




RESEARCH VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 

A study of how the brain is affected by the type of fat you eat. 
Healthy people (18-40 yr) needed for an 8-week NIH study. 
Participants will receive all food for 8 weeks and $1000 upon 
com pletion of the study. If interested, please contact 
Dr. C. Lawrence Kien at 






Curses, Foiled Again 

New Zealand authorities nabbed a 
Vietnamese man at the Auckland air- 
port trying to smuggle tropical fish into 
the country after they noticed his bulg- 
ing pants pockets were leaking. Minis- 
try of Primary Industries official Craig 
Hughes said the man explained that 
he was carrying water from the plane 
because he was thirsty, but subsequent 
questioning turned up seven tropical 
fish hidden in two plastic bags in his 
cargo pants. (Agence France-Presse) 

Police investigating a break-in at a 
home in Westborough, Mass., where 
the intruder used a hammer to smash 
a fish tank, windows and mirrors, 
identified Michael D. Turpin, 44, as 
their suspect after finding blood on 
the floors. Officers followed the bloody 
footprints to a home, where they found 
Turpin "bleeding profusely” from both 
his feet. {Metro Wes! Daily Newi) 

Unmanned Aerial Disasters 

Several people were injured during a 
running-of-the-bulls event in Dinwid- 
die County, Va., but not by the bulls. 
Sheriff's Major William Knott said a 
camera-equipped drone crashed into 
the grandstand overlooking the Great 
Bull Run. (Washington’s WTOP-FM) 

When Roman Pirozek Jr., 19, lost con- 
trol of the remote-control helicopter 
he was operating in a New York City 


park, it plummeted from the sky and 
sliced off the top of his head, killing 
him instantly. (New York’s WNBC-TV) 

Wishy-Washy Policy 

After gun-rights groups praised Star- 
bucks for allowing guns to be openly 
carried in its stores, the company ran 
full-page ads in newspapers advising 
customers that guns are no longer wel- 
come. They’re still permitted, however, 
and customers who choose to carry 
guns will still be served, according to 
CEO Howard Schultz, who declared, 
‘‘We are not pro-gun or anti-gun.” (As- 
sociated Press) 

Crisis Management 

When a landing-gear accident caused a 
Thai Airways jumbo jet to veer off the 
runway at Bangkok’s Suvarnabhumi 
Airport, the airline evacuated the 288 
passengers and 14 crew members and 
then dispatched a team to paint over 
the Thai Airways logos on the tail and 
fuselage of the disabled aircraft. The 
airline explained it ‘‘generally practices 
the de-identifying of an aircraft after 
an incident (or accident).” (Bloomberg 
Businessweek ) 

Slip-Shod Education 

Mexico’s Education Department 
acknowledged finding at least 117 mis- 
takes in new textbooks after printing 
and distributing235 million of them 
to the nation’s elementary schools. 


Although officials wouldn’t release a 
list of mistakes, an independent review 
by the news blog Animal Politico found 
many words had been written with a 
‘‘c” instead of an *‘s,” commas had been 
overused, words lacked correct accent 
marks and a geography textbook locat- 
ed the Caribbean resort city of Tulum 
in Yucatan state instead of Quintana 
Roo. Officials promised to give teachers 
a list of the errors to correct textbooks 
manually. Mexico’s National Commis- 
sion of Free Textbooks, which prints 
books that are mandatory for both 
private and public schools, blamed 
freelance editors for missing the er- 
rors. “The telephone rings, you have to 
go to the bathroom,” commission head 
Joaquin Diez-Canedo said. “You get 
distrac ted. Y ou miss a word.” (Associ- 
ated Press) 

The same day that Georgia state school 
superintendent John Barge announced 
his gubernatorial candidacy, his official 
website misspelled the word “gover- 
nor.” It appeared as “govenor" until 
reporters alerted Barge's campaign 
staff, which corrected it. (Atlanta’s 
WXIA-TV) 

Authorities investigating a report that 
Kenneth R. Webb, 29, of Middletown, 
Ind., repeatedly struck his 3-year-old 
son in the face said that Webb ac- 
knowledged slapping the boy “more 
than once” because the child "wouldn't 
look him in the eye” while he was 


trying to explain “sentence structure.” 
Webb said he wanted the child to begin 
requests with, “May I please." ( India- 
napolis Star) 

Second- Amendment Follies 

Robert Hood, 35, and Demario Bu- 
chanon, 30, both convicted felons 
prohibited from possessing firearms, 
were handling a pistol they intended 
trading or selling, according to authori- 
ties in Lancaster County, N.C., when 
the weapon accidentally discharged, 
wounding Hood in the stomach. (Char- 
lotte Observer) 

Mark Cruz, 28, a convicted felon 
banned from possessing a gun, ac- 
cidentally shot himselfin the leg, ac- 
cording to authorities in Hillsborough 
County, Fla., when his .22-caliber pis- 
tol fell out of his pocket and discharged 
upon hitting the ground. ( South Florida 
Sun Sentinel) 

Tax Dollars at Work 

Taxpayers in Arlington County, Va., 
are paying $13,000 for an electronic 
billboard sign instructing motorists, 
“Don’t hit the car in front of you." 
Police Lt. David Green Jr. defended the 
sign, saying that previous signs with 
more subtle messages didn’t reduce 
accidents at the location, almost all 
of which “are rear-end collisions." 
(TheBlaze) 
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narrow strip of land between two 
Korean islands, Jindo and Modo. 
People celebrate the “Sea-Parting 
Festival” by strolling back and 
forth along the temporary path. 
The phenomenon has been called 
the “Korean version of Moses’ 
miracle,” although it’s more 
reasonably explained by the 


free from your defense mechanisms. Useful 
ideas that your mind has been closed to may 
suddenly tantalize your curiosity. I wont be 
surprised if you start tuning in to catalysts 
that had previously been invisible to you. 
But here are my questions: Can you deal with 
losing the motivational force that fear gives 
you? Will you be able to get inspired by grace 
and pleasure rather than anxiety and agita- 
tion? I advise you to work hard on raising your 


sweet marvel akin to this one 
occurring in your life very soon, 
Libra. Be ready to take advantage 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): I've got a good 
feeling about your relationship with intimacy 
in the coming weeks. Judging from the as- 
trological omens, I think you will have a good 
instinct about how to drum up interesting 
fun with your most important allies. You'll 
just naturally know what to do to make your 
collaborative efforts synergistic. So by all 
means cash in on this potential. Don't just 
sit back and hope for the best; rather, call on 
your imagination to provide you with original 
ideas about how to make it all happen. 


CANCER (June 21-July 22): "Sometimes 
people have nothing to say because they're 
too empty." writes author Yasmin Mogahed, 
"and sometimes people have nothing to say 
because they’re too full.* By my reckoning, 
Cancerian, you will soon be in the latter cat- 
egory. A big silence is settling over you as new 
amusements and amazements rise up within 
you. It will be understandable if you feel re- 
luctant to blab about them. They need more 
time to ripen. You should trust your impulse 
to remain a secret and a mystery for a while. 

LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): 'Insight Is not a light 
bulb that goes off inside our heads." says 
author Malcolm Gladwell. 'It is a flickering 
candle that can easily be snuffed out." Take 
that as a constructive warning Leo. On the 
one hand. I believe you will soon glimpse 
quite a few new understandings of how the 
world works and what you could do to make 
it serve you better. On the other hand, you’ve 
got to be extra alert for these new under- 
standings and committed to capturing them 
the moment they pop up. Articulate them 
immediately. If you're alone, talk to yourself 
about them. Maybe i 


served as a runway. Dude imitated his human 
dad, and soon mastered the art of flight. Can 
you see ways in which this story might have 
metaphorical resemblances to your own life, 
Virgo? I think it does. Its time for your mind 
to teach your body an instinctual skill or self- 
care habit that It has never quite gotten right. 

SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21): The desire 
for revenge is a favorite theme of the enter- 
tainment industry. It's presented as being 
glamorous and stirring and even noble. How 
many action films build their plots around the 
hero seeking payback against his enemies? 
Personally, I see revenge as one of the top 


merely stew in it may wound themselves by 
doing so. I bring this up, Scorpio, because now 
is an excellent time for you to shed desires for 
revenge. Dissolve them, get rid of them, talk 
yourself out of indulging in them. The reward 
for doing so will be a great liberation. 


your attention on the needs of others more 
than on your own? The weird thing is. your 
selfish interests will be best served by being 
as unselfish and empathetic and compas- 
sionate as you can stand to be. I dont mean 
that you should allow yourself to be abused 
or taken advantage of. Your task is to express 
an abundance of creative generosity as you 
bestow your unique blessings in ways that 
make you feel powerful. In the words of theo- 
logian Frederick Buechner, you should go 'to 


am envisioning a comparable reversal in your 
life, Capricorn — a flip-flop that seems equally 
improbable. But unlike the two I named, 
yours will actually unfold in the course of the 
next eight months. If it hasnt already started 
yet, it will soon. 

AQUARIUS (Jail, 20-Feb. 18): Matteo Ricci 
was an Italian Jesuit priest who lived from 
1552 to 1610. For his last 28 years, he worked 
as a missionary in China. Corresponding with 
his friends and family back home required a 
lot of patience. News traveled very slowly. 
Whenever he sent out a letter, he was aware 
that there'd be no response for seven years. 
What would you express about your life right 
now if you knew your dear ones wouldn’t learn 
of it until 2017? Imagine describing to them 
in an old-fashioned letter what your plans will 
be between now and then ... what you hope 
to accomplish and how you will transform 
yourself. Right now is an excellent time to 
take inventory of your long-term future. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): The cosmos is 
granting you a poetic license to practice the 
art of apodyopsis with great relish. You know 
what apodyopsis is, right? It refers to the 
act of envisioning people naked — mentally 
undressing them so as to picture them in 
their raw state. So. yes, by all means, Pisces, v> 
enjoy this creative use of your imagination ^ 
without apology. It should generate many a 
fine ramifications. For instance, it will prime 5 
you to penetrate beneath the surface of 5 
things, it will encourage you to see through Q 
everyone's social masks and tune in to what's 2 
really going on in their depths. You need to do 
that right now. 
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The Perfect Portion 


of food news served up every Tuesday. 

Receive offers and invitations to tastings 
as well as a sneak peek of food stories 
from the upcoming Seuen Days. 
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CliRloUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 see photos of 

this person online. 
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f ri ENDS AND fA mil Y mEAN EVEr Ythi NG 

I am a people person. Friends and family mean everything to me. 

I am a city girl - as much as a girl from Montpelier can be. I like 
to dress up and go out. I love going to movies and I love to laugh. 

I am a massage therapist and I enjoy living a healthy lifestyle. I 
prefer (although when in r ome) to cook with local produce and 
meat too. I am very allergic to cats but I have a 6-year-old shih tzu 
named Gwen, she is the supermodel of shih tzus with eyelashes 
and attitude to match, she loves cuddling, hide-and-seek, and 
hikes in the woods. I hate horror movies. I love to organize, 
carlysarah, women seeking men, 32. 
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join the fun. He's 42 and hung, s he's 
23 and a cute little thing. We're great 

with the right addition. You have 
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FOR RYAN 

Merchants Bank. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911642 
HANDSOME HONDA GUY 

When: Friday. September 20. 2013. Where: 
Colchester. You: Man. Me: Woman. #911641 

WARM FUZZY ADMIRER 

When: Friday. September 20. 2013. Where: 
staff room. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911640 

MARLA BLAST FROM THE PAST 

You: Woman. Me: Man. #911638 
WOMAN IN UNIFORM 

Mlddlebury. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911636 


ASHLEY - TD TAP THAT" 

Where: Finni's. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911635 
GIRL WHO CHANGED MY LIFE 

woman. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911634 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 

Thursday. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911633 
MOVIES AND EYEGLASSES 


Costco Winooski. You: Man. Me: Woman. #911632 
FOODY GIRL 

TWO SEXY LADIES WITH DOG 

drug store. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911630 


isPb 


■ I W Mv If you've been 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


LEAVING VT ON 1-90 WEST 

In my life. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911629 
BLONDE MOM ORCHARD SCHOOL 

School. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911628 
BABE SIGHTING AT MASTERCUTS 

16. 2013. Where: Mastercuts, downtown 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911627 

SANDWICHES AND BRIEF BANTER 

Earth. You: Woman. Me: Woman. #911626 
A CUTE MISTAKE IN BURLINGTON 

evening. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911625 
DANDY AT HOT PINK 

favorite. The one with feathered headdress 

2013. Where: Higher Ground Hot Pink Pride 
Party. You: Man. Me: Woman. #911624 

FRIDA KAHLO 

arm s length. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911623 


STOLEN GLANCES AT PRIDE 

Park. You: Woman. Me: Woman. #911621 
LOTUS LAND HOTTIE 


A CLUE LEFT BEHIND 


MIDDLEBURY UPS AGWAY. M 


Mlddlebury. You: Man. Me: Woman. #911618 


CITY MARKET, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13 


SEXY BLONDE AT RADIO BEAN 

Bean. You: Woman. Me: Mon. #911612 
SHARON. I THINK OF YOU 

Where: Maple St. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911611 
THOMAS THE BUS DRIVER 

town. You: Man. Me: Woman. #911610 
BEAUTIFUL FULL EYES. CITY HALL 

Street right by the Whiskey Room (City Hall 

2013. Where: City Hall Park/Whiskey Room/ 
College St. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911609 

ALPINE SHOP HOTTIE 

Alpine Shop. You: Woman. Me: Woman. #911608 
A DELICIOUS BROWNIE 

To the guy driving the 18 wheeler for UPS on 9/OB. 

2013. Where: ferry. You: Man. Me: Woman. #911607 
IN MY BED/HEAD 

blue sheets. You: Man. Me: Woman. #911606 




13. 2013. Where: North Winooski Street 
laundromat. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911615 

MAN WITH THE FAMOUS NAME 

Where: BTV. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911614 
RED-STRAPPED WEDGES IN WILUSTON 

On 9/12 at Allen Brook School I was traling behind 

Thursday, September 12. 2013. Where: Allen 
Brook School. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0911613 




CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

o See photos of 
this person online. 
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It's not too late 
to look up 
the lake! 


Download Shore Thing 

to plan your autumn 
excursions to Lake 
Champlain and Islands. 
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VALLEY DREAM FARM 


HEALTHY LIVING 

LOVES LOCAL 


CITIZEN CIDER 
Essex, Vermont 


Three friends had a 
dream and made it 

happen. Kris, Bryan and Justin wanted to showcase 
a delicious brew made from one of Vermont's finest 
crops: apples. Bringing cider to the people is what 
Citizen Cider set out to do and they have 
succeeded. Working with Stan and Mary Pratt from 
Happy Valley Orchard in Middlebury, Citizen Cider 
is dedicated to working with local apple growers and 
making a world class beverage! 


Cambridge, Vermont 


On the aptly named Pleasant Valley Road in pastoral 
Cambridge, the Tisbert family has worked hard to 
build their farm, their business, and their life. After 
studying together and learning step-by-step, this 
family of six (plus dogs and some trusty 
members) works the land organically to provide 
fantastically fresh Vermont produce! 





